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Our Writers Are Winning Victories Too 


EDWIN BERRY BURGUM' 


Tix war we are involved in is a new 
kind of war in more senses than those 
usually mentioned. It is new in its effect 
upon literature. Contrary to the pessi- 
mistic expectations of most of us, it is 
proving a tonic to good writing. Prece- 
dent has been to the contrary. We have 
never fought a war before which has so 
directly and so powerfully stimulated the 
imagination of writers. The popular mag- 
azines are full of stories of the war, 
and they are not uncommon in the movie 
theaters. Established writers are turn- 
ing to the new material. But the phe- 
nomenon which is most deserving of at- 
tention, I believe, is the appearance of 
a great number of new writers, many of 
whom are young journalists with actual 
experience of the fighting. 

In previous wars we have had to wait 
until the heat of conflict cooled before 
any literature of lasting merit appeared. 
Whitman, it is true, wrote in the midst 
of the Civil War with considerable per- 
sonal knowledge of army camps and hos- 
pitals. Both his poems and his prose 
accounts deserve re-reading today. They 
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form the real tradition, though lost 
awhile, which some of our new writers 
are restoring and enriching. But, though 
written during the Civil War, they were 
not published until its end and, like the 
rest of Whitman’s work, received scant 
attention from the general public until 
the twentieth century. A meretricious 
tradition grew up instead, owing some- 
thing to the spirit of the frontier, but 
more to a growing imperialism, and 
represented by the stories of Richard 
Harding Davis. The democratic ideal- 
ism of Whitman gave way in this new 
literature of the Spanish-American War 
to a gusty bravado. An adventurous 
egotism masked in a false heroism the 
arrogant assumption of the white man’s 
burden. Davis’ work only exaggerated 
the mood of the country. It did not fal- 
sify it. But such a mood was itself a 
falsification of the valid tradition of 
Whitman, and the literature it immedi- 
ately stimulated is now forgotten. Davis’ 
stories would not be accepted today as 
proof that the crisis of war promotes 
honest writing, free from rhetoric. 

The first World War aroused a literary 
activity comparable in quantity to that 
of this present conflict. Much of it in- 
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tensified the love of adventure and the 
recklessness of individual bravery of the 
Davis’ tradition. Though by no means 
as frank as the English tradition of 
Henley and Kipling, it carried under- 
tones of the same delusion of race su- 
periority. But they were concealed and 
rather hopefully contradicted by a con- 
scious belief that we were making the 
world safe for democracy. When, as less 
frequently happened, this belief became 
the focus of attention, the contradiction 
dictated its sentimentalization. But whe- 
ther the predominant emotion was senti- 
mental idealism or individual aggressive- 
ness, it could hardly produce writing of 
the first quality; and, of this mass of 
prose and poetry, hardly a handful of 
poems survives today. Though the cause 
of the corruption has been generally held 
by critics to lie in the prima facie impos- 
sibility to write honestly under the stress 
of the moment, the more plausible expla- 
nation is to be found, I believe, in the 
nature of the war itself. We were actu- 
ally trying to “make the world safe” 
for the commercial interests of our own 
democracy. 

At least so the generation of the twen- 
ties that followed sadly or cynically took 
for granted. All the ‘‘good”’ literature of 
the last war was a prose written after- 
ward to deny the validity of everything 
that had been written while it was in 
progress. The Three Soldiers of Dos Pas- 
sos, The Enormous Room of E. E. Cum- 
mings, and Hemingway’s A Farewell to 
Arms are not only considered our best 
commentary in literature on the first 
World War; they register a complete 
disillusionment with its aims and achieve- 
ments. And they register it with such 
felicity of style and so convincing a 
fabric of narrative that they have been 
generally accepted as the proper inter- 
pretation of the war and a corrective to 





the hasty, distorted reactions it had im- 
mediately set up in writers. 

So completely has this point of view 
been accepted that at the beginning of 
the present war Archibald MacLeish sent 
out an appeal, with desperate dignity, 
for a return to an optimistic confidence 
in the genuineness of our democracy. 
Writing with a trace of the mystical 
fervor of Whitman, what MacLeish was 
really advocating was a return to the 
Whitman tradition. What heseemed tobe 
pointing out was that its violation in the 
tradition of Davis had set up a reaction 
to an opposite extreme of cynical renun- 
ciation in the fiction of the twenties. He 
called upon writers to become aware 
that we are once more engaged in a war 
for democracy, a war to complete the un- 
finished business of the first World War. 
He urged them to become propagandists 
for democracy. If they were animated by 
a veritable insight into the nature of the 
war, he felt, they could not fail to pro- 
duce a literature at once of good quality 
and inspiring effect. He besought other 
writers to repent of earlier sins, as he 
had done, and write now from the better 
side of their natures. 

If our writers appear to have paid 
heed to MacLeish, it is, I believe, for 
reasons somewhat different from that 
which he enunciates. MacLeish wrote as 
though the creative artist can choose to 
let either the better or the worse side 
of his human nature determine his ex- 
pression. His point of view implies that 
Davis might have been loyal to the Whit- 
man tradition if he had made the proper 
ethical choice. Is it not rather true that 
Davis wrote as he did because he could 
not do otherwise, when American life 
itself had lost contact with the ideals 
Whitman had sensed and celebrated? 
A literary tradition of valid idealism is 
bound to degenerate into hypocrisy when 
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it is forced upon an alien reality. Only 
when life recovers the ideal, can art re- 
flect it. The only exception is when art, 
reduced to the forms of oratory or lyric 
poetry, recognizing the reality, ceases to 
represent the objective world and limits 
itself to honest exhortation or the sub- 
jective mood of the isolated individual. 
But it is not such voices crying in the 
wilderness that MacLeish has in mind. 
So, if our novelists seem to have followed 
his bidding, it is that a change in the na- 
ture of the objective situation has per- 
mitted them. 

In the first World War the military 
work came first and the political after- 
ward. But in this war the military and 
the political conflicts are being simul- 
taneously resolved as part of a single 
process in a fashion that becomes clearer 
to everybody every day. The soldier 
fighting gets the political clarity that 
comes from voting, that comes from con- 
tact with the ideology of fascism in Ger- 
man soldiers, from contact with the 
mechanisms, good and bad, we are using 
to restore democracy in liberated coun- 
tries. The citizen back home gets a simi- 
lar clarity from the changing course of 
events as the newspapers are forced by 
circumstances to bring it to his atten- 
tion. Hypocrisies, like the ‘“democracy” 
of Chiang Kai-shek, somehow through 
the very process of the fighting in this 
war get exposed. It is becoming clearer 
as time passes that our democratic ob- 
jectives are being attained. The writer 
thus finds it more and more easy to ex- 
press his humane aspirations through 
his fiction, since he is utilizing a frame- 
work of facts that more and more vivid- 
ly corroborates them. 

The disillusioned writers of the twen- 
ties were entirely correct in their diagno- 
sis, after the event, of the first World 
War. And no one who speaks the truth, 
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however unpleasant, has anything to 
repent. Nor, if the objective situation 
had not changed, would there be any 
profit from repentance. It would only 
induce a return to the emotional hypoc- 
risy or the emotional tension that stul- 
tifies all writing in which there is a con- 
tradiction between the reality of the 
situation, as it indelibly burns itself into 
the emotional life of the writer of talent, 
and the fallacious interpretation his con- 
scious intention may be forcing upon 
him. We should rather be thankful for 
the pessimists of the twenties. They have 
played an indispensable role in making 
us face the facts. They have compelled 
us to test the validity of principle in the 
fire of actual events. A writer needs 
fidelity to experience quite as much as 
ideals. If his experience is profound, it 
will be valid; it will tést and reveal 
whether the ideals that accompany it 
are valid or no. The literature of the 
twenties has served this purpose. It has 
guaranteed that our writers have a keen 
interest in observation of the facts and a 
keen eye for discriminating their com- 
parative importance. 

The consequence has been that our 
writers in touch with the actual events 
of this war, whatever their shortcomings, 
virtually without exception provide a 
vivid, honest insight into what is ac- 
tually happening. The exceptions are 
writers, however talented, who were 
formed in too early and alien an en- 
vironment. Steinbeck, for instance, in 
The Moon Is Down illustrates the mere- 
triciousness that comes from forcing a 
good ideal upon an alien experience. Al- 
though Steinbeck has lived with our 
soldiers, his talent, forming in the twen- 
ties, not able to profit from the literature 
of those years like the younger writers, 
merely projects his sentimentality upon 
this different later material. The result 
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is that he perversely accomplishes the 
opposite to what he presumably in- 
tended. His anti-Fascist mayor is a weak 
and aged man, whose democracy, which 
formerly prescribed a passive compliance 
to the people of the village, now readi- 
ly gives way to a whining compliance 
to the Nazis. Since he is incapable of 
any positive act on his own initiative, 
our pity for him verges upon contempt. 
Steinbeck forces the reader, rather, to 
sympathize with the Junker officers, 
caught in a vulgar Nazi war not of their 
own choosing or in their aristocratic tra- 
dition. When they become cruel, as a 
result of their compliance to a less ad- 
mirable force than democracy, we tend 
to lose our respect for human nature; 
for these men, at least, had an innate 
courage which might have been turned 
to a good purpose. Steinbeck’s novel be- 
comes an argument for a soft peace. It 
leads one to feel that the restoration of 
the Junker aristocracy, under the right 
safeguards, would be preferable to re- 
peating the flabbiness of the Weimar 
Republic as personified by the mayor. 
Since one cannot believe that he in- 
tended this effect, one can only take the 
novel as an instance of what happens 
when a talent for writing is compelled 
to work in alien fields. 

The writers I have in mind are the 
young newspapermen, in their twenties 
or early thirties, readers of Hemingway 
and Steinbeck, but men whose personali- 
ties were crystallizing in the days when 
the New Deal was pulling us out of the 
depression and generating self-hope in 
place of the self-pity of the earlier gene- 
ration. Their interest in writing is not a 
reverence for the great tradition, though 
they are acquainted with it, but springs 
from an intense and restless, a thorough- 
ly American, curiosity about human be- 
ings. Out of loathing perhaps for the 





ivory tower, positively out of an inner 
demand to be like other men, even 
though writers, sometimes leaving col- 
lege without their degrees because of the 
need within them to see the world, they 
fell into newspaper or magazine work 
because it brought their zest to write 
into closest contact with the ferment of 
life, and, when a war came along, they 
saw in it the extreme of intense and 
hazardous living. Doubtless similar mo- 
tives prompted Richard Harding Davis, 
but he came at a less happy period. 
These young men not only had the ad- 
vantage of a better war (for the Nazis 
had forced its definition upon us); they 
brought to it that sense of the daily 
practice of democracy which was per- 
haps the great spiritual contribution of 
the New Deal to the tradition of Lin- 
coln. But they had also to aid them the 
full maturity of American literature. 
They had the advantage of a tradition 
not merely of the study of literary ideas 
and masterpieces but of sensitive and 
sure-sinewed craftsmanship in writing. 

Whatever they wrote, therefore, was 
bound to achieve the minimum of frank, 
readable reporting. If there were ideals 
to report, they too were included. When 
one takes a bird’s-eye view of this new 
writing, he can have little doubt that 
the war is a process. At the beginning 
there was, in this writing, no anti-Fascist 
idealism, and it has begun to appear as 
a conscious element of the narrative only 
recently and when the European theater 
of war is concerned. Though it may ap- 
pear later when China becomes the focus 
of attention, at present the literature of 
the Pacific war reflects a soldier’s doing 
his duty because his country demands it 
against a foe of an inferior race who fights 
with incomprehensible barbarity and 
awakens an answering aversion. “The 
Japs are like animals,” says the marine 
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in John Hersey’s Into the Valley. 
“Against them you have to learn a 
whole new set of physical reactions. You 
have to get used to their animal stub- 
bornness and tenacity. They take to the 
jungle as if they had been bred there, 
and like some beasts you never see them 
until they are dead.” However limited 
the motivation for the fighting expressed 
in this quotation, one can scarcely doubt 
that it gives an honest account of the 
attitude of the American soldier and 
civilian toward the Japanese war. 

But the special merit of Hersey’s 
book is that of this new literature gene- 
rally. It is the firmness of the book’s 
plan and the discretion in the choice of 
detail to carry it out. He has taken but 
a single episode in the battle of Guadal- 
canal to write about, a skirmish of ma- 
rines, which was unsuccessful. They were 
driven back, though the Japanese also 
retreated as a result of the general en- 
gagement. This happy ending, however, 
is utilized only to put the action the 
more convincingly within the framework 
of the indomitable courage of the Ma- 
rines. It symbolizes the self-confidence 
with which they have endured the im- 
mediate catastrophe, unswerving in their 
belief in final victory. What is kept in 
the foreground is their sense of learning 
a new mode of fighting, the alertness to 
unknown dangers in the insidious tropi- 
cal jungle, the willingness to do as they 
are commanded, indifferent to suffering, 
supported by sheer liking for the type 
of men who are their buddies. It is these 
human traits that Hersey keeps in the 
center of attention, and he conveys 
them through a sensitive description of 
the action. He does not distort the men’s 
reactions for a decorative effect, but, by 
dealing only with the significant ones, 
he makes us feel more powerfully their 
quality. He does not, for instance, as 
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Hudson would have done, describe the. 
jungle for its own sake, to bring out some 
mysterious quality latent in it. He de- 
scribes it only when to do so will key 
still higher the emotion accompanying 
the military action. 


Our column moved in absolute silence. It is 
impossible to describe the creepy sensation of 
walking through that empty-looking but 
crowded-seeming jungle. 

What made it eerie was that the jungle was 
far from silent. The birds whose cries had 
sounded so cheerful from the heights were 
terrifying now. Parakeets and macaws screeched 
from nowhere. There was one bird with an 
altogether unmusical call which sounded exactly 
like a man whistling shrilly through his fingers 
three times—and then another, far off in Japa- 
nese territory, would answer. The stream made 
a constant noise, and an annoying one. It 
seemed terribly important to listen for the 
enemy (as if the Japs would be so stupid as to 
crackle through the underbrush), but the 
stream’s continuous chatter, maddeningly 
cheerful, made that impossible in any case. 
Off and on we could hear the noises of our own 
power—planes and artillery—far above the 
jungle roof. These should have been encourag- 
ing noises: up on the ridges they had been. 
But down here the noises were merely weird— 
the eccentric whirr of the strafing P-39s, 
sounding as if some big cog in each engine 
were unlubricated; the soft, fluttery sound of 
shells in flight, like the noise a man would 
make if he were to blow through a keyhole. 

Tiny noises became exaggerated in our 
minds. Drops of accumulated drizzle would 
crash down onto fallen leaves like heavy foot- 
falls. The click of a canteen cover belonging 
to one of our own men at some point where the 
trail doubled back beyond a screen of jungle 
sounded like a whole machine gun being set 
up. And then when some really big noise would 
break out—a dead tree falling over at this of all 
times—our whole column would jump with 
caricatured vigilance. 


Such writing passes from reporting 
into what we call ‘fiction’ when the 
reporting (and what the reporting has 
done to the author) happens to evoke a 
significant theme. He then takes his at- 
tention from the actual sequence of 
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specific facts as he has observed them. 
He selects and rearranges them to the 
increase of their essential integrity under 
the prompting of the theme. The absorp- 
tion in what is happening has already 
taken place, and now it generally gives 
way to study of its effect upon the men 
involved. One who follows this literature 
of the war, therefore, can see the creative 
process functioning with something like 
the clarity of a laboratory experiment. 
For the Pacific war has produced at 
least one good novel in Howard Hunt’s 
Limit of Darkness, which differs from 
Hersey’s reporting in the respects I 
have indicated. 

The fact probably of Hunt’s substi- 
tuting airmen for marines afforded him 
material of richer potentialities. For 
flying stimulates the imagination of the 
modern man as keenly as exploration of 
unknown oceans did the Elizabethan; 
and, with a half-century of writing which 
has explored the unknown within man 
himself, our writers are able to bring a 
greater precision of detail to their de- 
scription of the new adventure. Already 
before the war, several authors had con- 
veyed to the reader on terra firma the 
sensations of the lonely flyer in that vast 
and separate world where he feels so 
strangely dominant until its treachery 
disturbs him. Perhaps this difference 
alone is enough to account for the use 
of metaphor instead of comparison in 
Hunt’s descriptions and the consequent 
increase of vividness in appeal to eye 
and ear. 

The rays fixed themselves in a huge flexible 
triangle whose apex moved searchingly across 
the sky. Then they heard the first burst of 
ak-ak and the other guns began firing and there 
were streams of tracers pouring up from the 
darkness, and shells that burst like rockets 
above the lights and they could see the first 
bomber in the lights, flying slowly like a blinded 
insect, and two more came above it in a Vee, 


and there was a burst that seemed to be in the 
middle of them, but the planes came on and 
suddenly the firing had stopped and they could 
hear the hum of the planes coming towards 
them out of the night. But above them there 
was a high-pitched whine that knifed down out 
the sky and a brief burst of tracers stabbed in 
the side of the first bogie. Flames seared through 
it, and then there was another fleck of orange 
light as the second hurst hit it and the plane 
blew up in the searchlights and part of the wing 
came down and the plane spun out of the 
triangle of light, its flames wrapping it in a 
brilliant shroud until it hit the jungle, stunning 
them with its detonation, and flames showered 
high above the dark outlines of the trees. 


But that careless cry of ‘‘good luck 
and good hunting” with which these 
airmen were speeded on their mission 
carries an undertone. If it did not, their 
frame of mind would be scarcely better 
than that of Mussolini’s son. True, they 
do not fight for the pleasure of killing 
but for that of winning. And the pleas- 
ure, therefore, in this description is not 
the cruel arrogant satisfaction that a 
Japanese plane has been hit but, over 
and beyond this, and somehow humaniz- 
ing it, an almost impersonal delight in 
the sheer color of the scene. Yet such 
passages are rare in the book. Merely 
to win does not seem enough. More 
commonly an undertone seeps through 
of the hazardousness of flying. For these 
men live upon two levels: their bravery 
and sense of duty cannot eradicate the 
knowledge of the percentages of fliers 
killed. Even though a mystic sense of 
individual luck is set up, their mood is 
sobered by the statistical imminence of 
death. 

After the buoyance and expectation 
of the voyage out, after the exaltation 
of the objective successfully accom- 
plished, the suppressed undertone is 
drawn to the surface by a new set of 
facts. To the planes lost in the bomb- 
ing must be added those shot down by 
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ack-ack on the way home and those 
whose earlier wounds prove mortal. One 
pilot is discovered missing; another wires 
his comrades of the squadron the simple 
statement they see him fulfil before their 
eyes, when he is forced down into the 
hungry sea. The return to the base that 
is home only incidentally carries news 
of victory. It is within each man’s spirit, 
a return to empty beds and corridors, 
to a silence once broken by the familiar 
tone of comrades’ voices. This sense of 
emptiness, the bitter price of victory, 
is overwhelming. One misses from it 
the note of conviction which makes the 
most extreme suffering endurable, the 
belief in a cause such as vitalizes virtual- 
ly everything the Russians have written 
during the present war. Limit of Dark- 
ness does not conform to MacLeish’s 
prescription. But, judged aesthetically, 
it is the best novel we have yet pro- 
duced during the war, and it is without 
question representative of the attitude 
that prevails in our air force. It is the 
significant aspect of a situation whose 
unimportant aftermath Wakeman has 
treated in Shore Leave as quite a sepa- 
rate story. 

The European theater of the war has 
produced a great deal of writing on the 
order of /nto the Valley. But when it has 
turned from reportage, its fiction has 
borne a less melancholy countenance. 
For here the desire to win is given body 
by some awareness of the profit to society 
involved. Military victory is no longer 
the sufficient goal, and, when the ideals 
of the war are sensed, a new conception 
of comradeship appears. Friendship is 
no longer a desperate compensation for 
lack of a goal worth embracing; it be- 
comes less tense with an awareness of 
the broader purpose, and, when death 
breaks it, remembrance of the worth- 
while purpose shared palliates the indi- 
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vidual sorrow. These are truths, I think, 
the war is bearing home upon us. But 
they have been engulfed in our national 
tradition by emphasis upon the self- 
sufficiency of the individual; and it is 
therefore not to be expected that writers 
will be free from awkwardness in hand- 
ling them. If the aesthetic merit of Limit 
of Darkness is largely due to its being in 
the national tradition of the past, writ- 
ing that reflects new trends may have a 
refreshing appeal, but it is likely to be 
less well done. It is difficult to translate 
the generous poetic ideals of Whitman 
into the specific day-to-day detail that 
the novel requires. But this is being done. 

Harry Brown’s A Walk in the Sun is 
an excellent example of the new inten- 
tion. The skeleton of the story, as usual 
in these novels, is quite simple. A barge- 
ful of soldiers, making a landing on the 
Italian shore, is deprived of leadership 
by the death of its lieutenant. Others in 
command are successively killed until 
the survivors find themselves obeying a 
corporal. After finding from a map one 
of the soldiers is carrying that the ob- 
jective assigned them is a certain farm- 
house, the corporal pulls the group to- 
gether, plans the assault, and leads the 
men into a deadly machine-gun fire. 
Although the word is not once men- 
tioned, the story illustrates the func- 
tioning of democracy, the initiative of 
common men toward a common objec- 
tive. Scattered, leaderless, at first the 
group approaches demoralization; the 
situation throws up one temporary leader 
after another. But the whole group is 
forced to do the thinking, specifically 
to decide whether to attack a Nazi tank 
that rolls down the road reconnoitering 
or to wait and get it on its return. 
Tyne, who emerges as the final leader, 
does not arrogate that position; he gets 
it because by common consent his fellow- 
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soldiers recognize his merit. The disinte- 
gration of the group is checked not so 
much by its finding a leader as by the 
co-operative process, utilizing all their 
talents, through the functioning of which 
the leader appears. 

In other works the characters have 
been of the officer class, or they have re- 
flected only the guts of the common 
soldier or, in lighter instances, his crude, 
picturesque exterior. But Brown’s book 
has the distinction of showing the soldier 
in the diversity of his hyphenated Ameri- 
canism (of French, Spanish, Irish de- 
scent), in the particularity of his collo- 
quial speech, rich in harmless grousing, 
so that we feel in touch with a cross- 
section of our Army. And yet these 
variations of frank dialectic conversa- 
tion are knit together by a common 
simplicity of good intention and a spon- 
taneous assumption of co-operation. 
There is no competition for leadership, 
only the need to solve a common problem 
in a crisis. The little book is suffused with 
the spirit of the democratic personality. 
Its presence is the living of an ideal which 
does not need to be verbalized. These 
men know that this is “their war’’; and 
if they go to their death with somewhat 
of the blinding ecstasy that is appropriate 
to victory, it is because they have al- 
ready won that harder victory in their 
pulling themselves together to the end 
they find good. 

Behind it there were two more explosions, 
and somewhere in the next world Rivera’s 
finger was on the trigger of his gun and he was 
singing. 

They were all singing. All of them. 

“It is so easy,”’ Tyne said aloud as he ran. 
“It is so terribly easy.” 


What Corporal Tyne finds so easy at 
the end is neither victory nor death, 
though he has victory in mind and is 
accurately describing the approach of 





his own death. He is really summing up 
his awareness of the whole process of 
integration that has preceded, in the 
glow of which, to his surprise, to act 
effectively no longer is a problem. 

For the plainest instance of the effect 
of the western front upon our writers, 
we must return to John Hersey. Com- 
pletely nonpolitical in his earlier work, 
in A Bell for Adano he becomes the 
most politically minded author the front- 
line foxholes have yet produced. In this 
story of the occupation of liberated terri- 
tory, Major Joppolo’s desire to restore 
democracy to the Italian town of Adano 
is frustrated by the indifference of our 
high command. When the respect for 
social rank leads his fellow-officers to 
continue Fascists in office, partly be- 
cause he is of Italian descent, Major 
Joppolo can understand the attitude of 
the people; and, believing that this is a 
democratic war, he tries to satisfy their 
demands for bread and justice. Through 
his tact he secures the support of certain 
of his fellow-officers and succeeds in re- 
storing the bell removed by the Nazis 
that has symbolized the loved familiar 
routine of the old community life. But 
he is transferred by an angry superior 
before he has accomplished anything 
more practical, save bringing a few Fas- 
cists temporarily into detention. 

A Bell for Adano excels as an appeal- 
ing presentation of the problems of the 
occupation. It is filled with the same 
affection for common people, respect for 
their folk wisdom, recognition of the 
integrity of their culture, that was pre- 
sented with such distinction in Elliot 
Paul’s Life and Death of a Spanish Town. 
We drink wine with the family of the 
fisherman. We are amused at the petti- 
ness of certain local problems. We are 
outraged at the snobbishness of certain 
of our American naval officers. Hersey 
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works upon the springs of generosity in 
us with so frank an assumption of our 
democratic intention that we cannot 
leave the book without a sense of indig- 
nation that our occupation seemed de- 
signed to restore privilege rather than 
promote the welfare of the masses. And 
this is probably enough to ask of a book 
in wartime. Nevertheless, when we are 
thinking of the quality of the writing, the 
book, it must be admitted, verges upon 
the superficiality of the picturesque. 
Hersey has not identified as deeply with 
his Italians as he was able to do with 
his marines. His conscious intention has 
been in the right direction, but it has not 
yet affected those deeper elements of the 
personality which are the source of the 
writer’s creative power. 

A Bell for Adano is probably the most 
widely read of all our fiction of the front- 
line trenches. Its popularity reflects the 
demand of the public for a fiction which 
goes beyond the sensational and is aware 
that this is a war for the popular good, 
wherever it is fought. There is a reci- 
procity of influence between a writer 
and the public. It is to be expected that 
the popularity of this novel will have 
its share in stimulating a more profound 
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insight. The literature of the French 
underground, about which we are be- 
ginning to have information in this 
country, ts proof that it can be done; 
as, indeed, already has been shown by 
the work of German refugees in Ameri- 
ca, such as Anna Seghers, Boso Uhse, 
and Franz Weiskopf. We Americans are 
alive to literary values as never before. 
This present war has gripped the atten- 
tion of our writers more powerfully than 
any previous national crisis. If their re- 
sponse has for the most part been the 
honest description of the surface of 
events, as we ourselves become aware 
of the deeper issues, we may expect the 
writers to respond. The tragedy of fas- 
cism has evoked an adequate response 
in writers of nationalities which have 
most directly felt it. As we fight nearer 
to our goal and ourselves grow into a 
more serious understanding, we may 
trust our writers to deepen it still further. 
They may be trusted to articulate for us 
the growth into a more profound con- 
viction of the war’s meaning in our 
soldiers as they cast their votes under 
the gunfire of the enemy or lead away 
to shelter the maimed and helpless vic- 
tims of fascism. 


Before They Write 


M. R. TRABUE' 


Few persons have the habit of sitting 
down every so often and writing a page 
or two just for the fun of writing. When 
people write, it is usually in an effort to 
achieve very definite purposes. Some- 
thing interesting happens, about which 


* Dean of the School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College; coauthor of Language Arts for Boys 
and Girls, Grades III-VI, and Spell To Write, 
Grades IT to VII. 





someone who is not present should know. 
A letter, a telegram, or a postal card is 
therefore written to convey the infor- 
mation. A set of facts which may possi- 
bly be needed later comes to light, so a 
written record is made in order to have 
something more reliable and precise than 
memory to which to refer. The possi- 
bility of an interesting undertaking 
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flashes across a person’s mind, but the 
undertaking would require the approval 
and co-operation of someone else who is 
at a distance. An outline of the proposal 
is consequently written and submitted 
to the absent individual. In and of it- 
self, writing is not a great pleasure to the 
average person, but it is often a necessary 
means of helping him to accomplish very 
important purposes. 

When an individual gets ready to 
write, the most significant element in 
his consciousness is usually the particu- 
lar purpose he wants to accomplish. The 
details of the information he has to con- 
vey, the data he may need to use later, 
or the interesting character of the en- 
terprise in which he needs the co-opera- 
tion of his absent friend will undoubted- 
ly be among the important thoughts in 
his mind, but still more prominent is 
likely to be the special effect he wishes to 
produce in the mind of the reader of his 
message. Normal human beings are by 
nature deeply interested in the effects 
they are able to produce upon other hu- 
man beings. How the reader will feel, 
think, and act is likely to be a writer’s 
chief concern. 

The writer’s purpose is likely to be not 
only the focus of his attention but also 
the chief source of his criteria for select- 
ing what to write and how to write it. It 
is in terms of this purpose that he se- 
lects the ideas or facts to be included. It 
is in terms of his purpose that he decides 
the order in which ideas or facts should 
be presented, the words and sentences 
in which they should be expressed, and 
all the various details with regard to the 
nature and appearance of the message. 
What kind of paper should be used? 
Should the message be typewritten, 
written in ink, or written with a pencil? 
How important will it be to have every 
word spelled correctly, the margins care- 


fully maintained, the grammar and usage 
according to the “‘best authorities,” and 
the words thoroughly acceptable in po- 
lite society? All these and many other 
decisions can be made only in terms of 
the person to whom the message is being 
written and in view of the particular way 
the writer wishes to make the reader feel 
or act. 

The average person probably does not 
stop to reason logically and in detail 
about every feature of everything he 
writes, but the particular purpose he 
wishes to accomplish by writing is, 
nevertheless, the dominant factor in his 
consciousness and his chief basis for de- 
termining what to write and how to write 
it. This is true at least of the writing 
done by adults and of the writing done 
by younger people outside their school 
assignments. Those who make writing 
assignments in schools cannot afford to 
forget the tremendous importance and 
influence of the individual’s purpose 
when he is writing on his own initiative. 

It is probably safe to assume that 
teachers of English composition, if they 
were required to state what they are 
trying to accomplish, would in most 
cases admit that they are trying, through 
their instructional efforts, to develop de- 
sirable habits which will operate effec- 
tively in the day-by-day writing done by 
their students. Certainly, the average 
parent and citizen would agree that the 
success of a composition teacher should 
be determined by the extent to which his 
students write more effectively the things 
they write outside the school assign- 
ments. Improvements in English which 
do not carry over to the language used 
outside the English class are of doubtful 
importance. 

It is also probable that most of these 
teachers of English, especially if they 
are legally certificated to teach in public 
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schools, would be able on an examination 
in educational psychology to give the 
correct answer to the question, ““To what 
extent will a response that is learned in a 
classroom carry over and operate out- 
side that classroom?’ No course in edu- 
cational psychology is complete today 
unless it teaches students to say that “a 
response learned in one situation will 
tend to operate in another situation if 
the elements of the second situation are 
recognized as being identical with those 
in the learning situation.” 

As applied to the English composition 
class, this statement would mean that if 
the student recognized a situation out- 
side the classroom as identical with a 
situation in the classroom to which he 
had already learned an effective lan- 
guage response, he would probably make 
use of that response. On the other hand, 
if the situation outside the schoolroom 
were not recognized as being identical 
with the situation to which he had 
learned a satisfactory response, there 
would be small likelihood that the 
learned response would be used. If we 
desire boys and girls to write effectively 
after they have left our composition 
classes, it will be necessary, according to 
this interpretation of the conditions 
which promote “the transfer of train- 
ing,” for us to make the learning situa- 
tions as identical in the children’s minds 
as possible with the situations in which 
they will probably write outside our 
classrooms. 

Few generalizations regarding the be- 
havior of human beings are as well es- 
tablished by scientific experimentation 
as this one. If we teachers of English 
composition really want our instruction 
to be effective, we cannot ignore this 
principle. We must each day ask our- 
selves the question, “How can I make 
the learning situations so nearly identi- 
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cal with the normal writing situations of 
daily life that the student will not fail to 
remember and to use the writing habits 
he has been taught?” 

In the opening paragraphs of this arti- 
cle the point was emphasized that the 
most significant and dominating ele- 
ment in a normal situation that calls for 
writing is a definite purpose in the mind 
of the writer. He desires to make someone 
understand, think, feel, or do some particu- 
lar thing. When a pupil out of school 
needs to write something, and this domi- 
nating element of purpose is clearly 
recognized as having been present in a 
classroom where an effective response 
was learned, the response that was 
learned there is very likely to be made. 
But if the classroom learning situation 
was entirely without any vital social 
purpose, it will be difficult for any stu- 
dent to recognize much identity between 
such a barren classroom situation and 
the purpose-dominated extra-school situ- 
ation that calls for writing. 

Consider, for example, a fairly typical 
high-school English classroom in which 
the teacher is telling his pupils, “An ap- 
positive should be set off from the rest of 
the sentence by a comma, or by commas, 
unless it is very closely connected with 
the noun it explains.” After stating the 
general principle both orally and in writ- 
ing, the teacher may write a number of 
examples on the blackboard. 

1. John Smith, an old friend of mine, is visit- 
ing us. 

2. The merchant sold only one brand of 
soups, Campbell’s. 

3. We are reading the works of a great poet, 
Burns. 

4. Mary told Tom, a friend of Jim, about 
Henry’s experience. 


5. They then sang a popular Christmas song, 
“Jingle Bells.” 


If the teacher is resourceful and energet- 
ic, he may possibly dictate other sen- 
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tences for the pupils to write. He may 
even ask the pupils to write a half-dozen 
sentences of their own containing ap- 
positives. 

It would not be at all surprising to the 
experienced teacher, however, to dis- 
cover one of these students a few days 
later writing a note in which an apposi- 
tive was used without a comma or was 
set off by some entirely different type 
of punctuation. “All of them (Mary, 
Helen, and Jane) went with me to see a 
moving picture of my favorite actress— 
Bette Davis.”” What became of the stu- 
dent’s new knowledge regarding the writ- 
ing of appositives? There is no doubt, of 
course, regarding the clarity and effec- 
tiveness of the student’s sentence. The 
reader will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the facts. Perhaps the student’s 
punctuation is more readily understood 
than it would have been if commas had 
been used to set off the appositives. But 
the fact remains that the classroom learn- 
ing did not transfer to the outside writ- 
ing situation. 

What was probably the situation in 
the writer’s own consciousness when the 
informal note was being written? She 
was undoubtedly pleased by the experi- 
ence of having her friends go with her to 
see Miss Davis. She was evidently very 
anxious that her friend, the reader, 
should share with her the pleasure of 
this experience. This strong personal 
desire to have her friend know about the 
event was probably the uppermost fac- 
tor in the writer’s consciousness. 

How different the entire writing situa- 
tion was, however, from the classroom 
learning situation. Who could guess 
what was uppermost in the girl’s mind 
while ‘‘appositives” were being discussed 
and written? At best she may have been 
thinking: ‘“Teacher’s a good guy. I’d bet- 
ter learn these things so he will not be 








disappointed.” At worst her thoughts 
may have been: ‘“‘Why don’t they use 
some simple word for these things? I 
wonder just what ‘appositives’ are any- 
how. Why don’t they tell us? Well, I 
suppose I can get by if I just watch my 
step and make sentences that look like 
those teacher gave us.’”’ Any similarity 
between the contents of the student’s 
mind when writing the note and when 
learning how to set off appositives would 
be strictly “coincidental.” If any trans- 
fer of training had occurred between 
classroom and life, it would certainly 
have been more or less accidental. 

This illustration is not overdrawn. In 
much of the routine classroom instruc- 
tion in language, the pupil is conscious 
primarily of the teacher’s desire to have 
him use the “right” form. There is in the 
student’s mind no particular reader 
whose interests and background experi- 
ences are well known and whose friend- 
ship he desires to cultivate. There has 
been no interesting experience which the 
student is anxious to share. There is no 
strong purpose or desire to make someone 
else understand, feel, or act in a particu- 
lar way. 

The typical high-school pupil would 
probably like to please the teacher and to 
learn the new response, if possible, but he 
doesn’t feel that failure to do so will 
make life much less interesting or prof- 
itable. Certainly, a few errors in spelling, 
punctuation, or grammar can be made in 
a language class without reducing the fun 
of living or the esteem in which one is 
held by his fellows. Under such circum- 
stances there can be little wonder that 
the student, among the vital purposes 
and colorful personalities that are pres- 
ent in his consciousness before he be- 
gins to write something of his own, so 
frequently fails to recognize the abstract, 
relatively lifeless and purposeless class - 
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room situation in which he was told how 
to write the thing correctly. The “Prince 
of Denmark” had not appeared in the 
learning situation, so how could the stu- 
dent be expected to recognize Hamlet as 
an old familiar story? 

The example already used illustrates 
fairly well the limited phase of writing 
emphasized in many language class- 
rooms. Teachers frequently give their 
time and attention so generously to the 
teaching of items that are concerned with 
writing “correctly” that little time re- 
mains in which to teach the more im- 
portant habits in language. There is no 
great profit either to a writer or to a 
reader in having every word correctly 
spelled, every sentence correctly con- 
structed and punctuated, and every rule 
of grammar followed, if the subject dis- 
cussed is uninteresting to the reader, if 
the words and expressions used are out- 
side the reader’s experience, if the lan- 
guage is needlessly verbose or lacking in 
clearness and precision, or if the attitudes 
expressed are discourteous, unsym- 
pathetic, or insincere. The fact that one 
knows how to write a letter of apprecia- 
tion correctly is of far less importance 
than possessing the habit of writing such 
letters when they are appropriate. Mil- 
lions of mothers would rather receive 
from their sons overseas frequent letters 
that were full of language errors than to 
receive correct letters only once each 
year. Teaching young people to use the 
language forms that have come to be 
“accepted in cultured circles” is only a 
small part of the English teacher’s total 
task. 

The skilful teacher who understands 
the broader nature of his task can, how- 
ever, achieve success in teaching the 
more important writing habits and the 
mechanical forms of English simultane- 
ously. The secret of such teaching is to 
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know the pupils intimately and to capi- 
talize their strong interests and social 
purposes. The boys and girls in most 
high-school classes are already filled 
with vital interests and developing pur- 
poses, although in many cases there are 
rich opportunities for teachers to guide 
or lead them into still more fruitful and 
better-co-ordinated channels of activity. 
The teacher, in order to be successful in 
teaching writing habits that will operate 
effectively outside the classroom, must 
bring that outside life into the classroom 
rather than create or allow to exist with- 
in the school an entirely distinct and 
artificial life. The pupil who learns in the 
classroom how to achieve his own pur- 
poses and objectives through using bet- 
ter writing habits will not fail to recog- 
nize the same situations when they occur 
again; and the odds are great that he 
will make use of the same habits that 
were found effective on previous oc- 
casions, even though the teacher who 
originally helped him may by this time 
be thousands of miles away. 

Bringing the everyday living experi- 
ences of boys and girls into the English 
classroom means that the activities tak- 
ing place there will have a new orienta- 
tion. The immediate writing needs of 
each pupil will receive the teacher’s at- 
tention and efforts each day, rather than 
some special point about writing which 
the teacher or textbook writer may think 
it is time to discuss. When it becomes 
evident to the teacher that a number of 
students are facing the same problem, 
setting off appositives with commas, 
for example, an explanation may be 
given to the entire group at once, but at 
least the first illustrations should come 
from the messages which the pupils in 
the group are themselves trying to write. 

In many of the explanations given by 
the teacher to an individual or to a group, 
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it is highly desirable to go somewhat 
beyond the specific solution of the in- 
dividual pupil’s immediate difficulty, in 
order that the pupil may be able to grasp 
a larger principle or concept and to un- 
derstand something of the relationship of 
his own problem to the larger one. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a student asks 
for help in punctuating the sentence: 
“We beat our traditional rival, Franklin 
High School.” If the teacher feels that 
this student is really ready to learn 
something about appositives, they should 
be explained to him in sufficient detail 
to let him understand that a word or 
phrase may be used in apposition to the 
subject of a sentence, to an indirect ob- 
ject, or to other nouns, as well as to the 
direct object of a verb. The pupil’s own 
problem should be used as the door which 
opens out into interesting pathways, but 
the pursuit of these pathways should not 
be carried too far at once. There is danger 
that the pupil may lose the vital interest 
that led him to inquire regarding the key 
to the door or that he may even decide 
to avoid making any future inquiries re- 
garding such matters. 

The familiar concept of ‘teacher’ 
is not entirely appropriate for the ma- 
ture friend who helps children to bring 
their life-interests into the classroom and 
assists them in achieving their own vital 
purposes through more effective use of 
English. Perhaps ‘guide’ or “‘helper’’ 
would be more nearly indicative of what 
his activities and relations actually are. 
He helps the children to plan the things 
they will do; he helps to do them;he helps 
them to review and evaluate what they 
have done; and, above all, he helps them 
to enjoy richer experiences in living. 
With the aid of such a helper, each child 
receives the specific suggestion or hint 
he needs at the very moment he needs it 
most and is most ready to use it. The 





satisfaction that comes from using a 
word, a form, or a principle effectively is 
not postponed to some indefinite time 
in the future. It appears immediately 
and strengthens at once the neural con- 
nection between the social situation and 
the effective response. Furthermore, the 
satisfaction is at maximum strength 
since it is the learner’s own purpose that 
is being achieved. 

Teaching children to write more effec- 
tively in the achievement of vital pur- 
poses which they have developed for 
themselves helps to place spelling, punc- 
tuation, and other writing habits in their 
normal relationships and true perspec- 
tive. Each student has in mind, under 
these circumstances, a definite reader or 
group of readers and an equally definite 
effect that he wishes to produce. The 
specific character of the young writer’s 
purpose helps him to recognize the vital 
importance of such problems as the 
choice of the facts and ideas that will 
probably have most influence on a 
particular reader, the selection of words 
and expressions that will be clearly un- 
derstood, the choice of a general tone or 
attitude that will be most likely to win 
his attention and co-operation, and the 
presentation of materials in the sequence 
or organization that will probably be 
most effective. Correct spelling, punctua- 
tion, and forms are also important under 
these circumstances, for errors in form 
would tend to distract the reader’s at- 
tention from the vital thought or argu- 
ment being presented, very much as a 
dirty window may attract attention 
away from a far more important thing, 
the landscape beyond it. Where there is, 
however, no specific reader and no really 
important purpose in the mind of the 
young writer, it is practically impossible 
for him to establish or to apply helpful 
criteria for the selection of ideas, words, 




















expressions, attitudes, or organization. 
Apart from specific readers and definite 
writing purposes, such criteria are in- 
variably weak and unreal. 

The teaching of writing habits in con- 
nection with the achievement of a stu- 
dent’s own purposes should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that a teacher can 
shirk further responsibility if a student 
seems to have no immediate desire to 
write anything. In such a case the alert 
teacher will attempt to stimulate the 
youth’s imagination and to enrich his 
experiences, so that he may have oppor- 
tunity to develop significant interests 
and purposes. The development of a de- 
sire to write is as much a responsibility 
of the English teacher as is the develop- 
ment of skill or knowledge of how to 
write. In most individuals the desire and 
the knowledge develop simultaneously 
through successful social experiences in- 
volving writing. An alert teacher will 
study his pupils constantly in order to 
recognize their individual needs and to 
see that each is constantly being led to 
expand the range of his purposes, ex- 
periences, and achievements. 

Another mistaken idea is that there 
is no place for practice or drill in a pro- 
gram of writing instruction that is built 
around student activities and purposes. 
The friendly adult “helper” is constant- 
ly making helpful suggestions. Among 
these suggestions may very well be some 
of this type: “John, you seem to have 
trouble with that word every day or two. 
Why don’t you sit down and learn it so 
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well that it will never bother you again? 
If you need help in working on it, see me 
during the next period.”’ On other oc- 
casions the teacher may say: “‘Let’s work 
on these uses of the comma, Bob. You 
have been spending entirely too much 
time worrying about them. You might 
just as well master them so that you 
won't have to waste any more time on 
them.” The drill undertaken under such 
circumstances is specific, well-motivated, 
and intensive. The student accepts it as 
an opportunity to rid himself of a handi- 
cap and is grateful to the teacher for his 
help in mastering the habit so that he 
can give more of his attention to really 
interesting activities. 

In summary, if boys and girls are to 
learn to write more effectively, they 
should, before they write, be given at 
least as favorable opportunities for writ- 
ing in the English classroom as they 
would have elsewhere. They should have 
back of their classroom writing exactly 
the same rich experiences and vital pur- 
poses, they should write for exactly the 
same personally known readers, and they 
should develop and apply the same types 
of practical criteria as they would in 
their normal extra-classroom writing. 
Education in the art of writing is a 
gradual induction into a free and efiec- 
tive daily use of written language. It may 
be stimulated and guided helpfully by a 
teacher who understands the varied ex- 
periences, living personalities, and vital 
purposes that normally affect people be- 
fore they write. 








I. THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE 


Liancuaces evolved in the history of 
man’s development as the means by 
which an individual can convey infor- 
mation, thoughts, and ideas to one or 
many of his associates and also as the 
means by which he can in turn receive 
information, thoughts, and ideas from 
others. Thus the nature of language is 
strictly functional, and its purpose is 
to promote communication. Whatever 
forms of language facilitate clear, con- 
cise, and accurate communication may 
be defined as good language; whatever 
forms of language fail to communicate 
clearly or lead to ambiguity and ob- 
scurity may, for practical purposes, be 
defined as bad language. This is an im- 
portant principle whose significance will 
be developed in this paper. 
Communication occurs when a mean- 
ingful signal passes from a sender, who 
originates it, to a receiver, who under- 
stands it. In ordinary communication 
the sender transmits his message by 
signs, by speech, or by writing. To ac- 
complish his end, the sender must have, 
of necessity, something to communicate 
and a medium of transmission. The 
medium is, for all but the most ele- 
mentary types of communication, spoken 
and written language. The sender be- 
comes increasingly effective as he de- 
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Communication and Usage 
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velops through experience new material 
to communicate and advances his skill 
in the use of the medium. The receiver, 
too, must be responsive to the means of 
communication; he develops as he in- 
creases his powers to recognize and in- 
terpret the signals which come to him 
through the medium of language. 

In communication, therefore, there 
are two elements always present—the 
material to be communicated and the 
medium (usually language) by which it is 
transmitted. It is a peculiar fallacy of 
language teaching in American schools 
and colleges that in teaching the use of 
language enormous stress is laid on the 
language itself, which is only the medium, 
to the great neglect of the material to 
be communicated, which, after all, is the 
more essential part of the communica- 
tion. In the typical English classroom 
countless hours are spent on the analysis 
and classification of language forms, 
with drill and practice in their use, in 
isolation from the specific needs of com- 
munication. The number of moments 
given to the analysis and clarification of 
meaning in communication are all too 
few. 

This overemphasis on language for its 
own sake is nowhere more clearly seen 
than in the common attitudes toward 
usage and in the teaching of correctness. 
Indeed, the primary force behind nearly 
all efforts to correct and “purify” the 
English language has been the distrust 
of change, the desire to conserve and 
perpetuate what is considered the tradi- 
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tion. The relationship of meaning to 
form as the relative clarity of two al- 
ternate forms rarely enters discussions 
of usage. Yet our language is not a static 
medium, nor can it be made static. 
Words change, grammatical forms 
change, and there are styles in syntax 
which vary from decade to decade. The 
teaching of English and correct usage 
must never lose sight of the fluid nature 
of language. Decisions in usage must be 
reached in terms of the efficiency of com- 
munication rather than in terms of pre- 
serving what has been or “improving” 
the language by appeals to logic, reason, 
etymology, or any other factor not con- 
sistent with communication. 

The common attitude toward English 
usage and correctness is that some forms 
of English are “right”? and some forms 
are “‘wrong.’’ Such decisions are made in 
the absolute and are applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all linguistic situations. From 
this practice arises a number of absurdi- 
ties. Actually any English is “right” 
which enables the speaker or writer to 
communicate clearly, efficiently, and 
accurately what he wants to say. The 
usage decisions affecting his employment 
of language for any specific purpose must 
be arrived at in the light of the communi- 
cation itself and its purposes and not 
from any external, arbitrary standards. 
Thus the factors governing communica- 
tion in each specific instance set the 
standards of correctness for that com- 
munication; usage conceived of in this 
light is relative rather than positive, 
fluid rather than static, psychological 
rather than logical. In teaching usage, 
the emphasis will have to turn from the 
indoctrination of absolute rules to the 
development of sensitivity to and ap- 
preciation of the factors governing com- 
munication. 
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II. THE FACTORS INFLUENCING 
COMMUNICATION 


In every situation calling for speech 
or writing there are three factors in- 
fluencing the form of the communica- 
tion or, in other words, determining the 
nature of the language usage. These fac- 
tors are (1) the meaning to be communi- 
cated; (2) the intention or purpose of the 
communication; and (3) the tone or 
effect desired in the communication. 

First in importance is the matter to 
be conveyed, which may be a warning, 
a fact, an observation, a decision, or a 
judgment. The communication may 
vary in complexity from a monosyllabic 
cry of warning or expression of momen- 
tary emotion as in “Ouch!” “Ugh!” 
“Quick!” to an elaborately constructed 
sequence of sentences as in a legal deci- 
sion, a literary evaluation, or a philo- 
sophical argument. In every case, wheth- 
er simple or involved, the motivating 
force for the communication is the need 
to convey an idea to someone else. There- 
fore, the first factor determining the 
choice of words and their order in any 
linguistic situation is the desire to con- 
vey meaning from one self to another in 
the most efficient way. 

But the transfer of meaning is only 
one factor in communication. The sec- 
ond controlling factor influencing usage 
is the intent or purpose of the communi- 
cation. In the following examples note 
how the same fact is expressed in word 
usage voicing widely differing intentions: 

1. Pick up your gloves! 

2. Pardon me, I believe you have dropped 
your gloves. 

3. You’ve shed your mittens, old dear. 

4. Can’t you go anywhere without leaving 
those gloves behind? 
sentences the same 
someone has 


In each of these 
expressed 





meaning is 
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dropped or left behind a pair of gloves. 
But the intention of the different speak- 
ers is made clear by the words they have 
chosen to call attention to the same fact. 
The first speaker assumes an attitude of 
responsibility toward the owner of the 
gloves and reveals a relationship per- 
mitting the use of the imperative mood. 
This speaker might be a parent, a hus- 
band or wife, or a close associate. The 
second speaker, although he refers to the 
same circumstance as the first, reveals an 
intention of conventionalized courtesy. 
His word choice is typical of a stranger 
addressing another over a trifling cir- 
cumstance. The same words spoken by 
an intimate of the glove-dropper would 
convey in most circumstances an inten- 
tion of irony or sarcasm. The third 
speaker reveals an intention of affection- 
ate reminder or mild remonstrance. The 
fourth speaker, however, reveals by his 
choice of words both a relationship of 
intimacy and unconcealed irritation or 
annoyance. The intent of his speech is 
not only to call attention to the gloves 
but also to give voice to remonstrance 
and exasperation. 

Closely related to the second factor, 
the intent of the communication, is the 
third, the tone of the communication. 
Tone may be defined as the appropriate- 
ness of the word choice to the meaning 
and intention of the speaker. In the four 
sentences listed above, three of the 
speakers used the word “gloves’’ while 
the other substituted “mittens.” The 
tone of the third speaker was clearly 
playful and affectionate. Therefore, the 
word “‘mittens,”’ suggesting little gloves 
as an affectionate diminutive, was ap- 
propriate to the intention and set the 
desired tone. 

There are clearly recognized grada- 
tions of tone in the expression of any idea. 
Take, for example, the commonplace 





circumstance of going to bed. At least 
five gradations of tone may be employed 
in expressing this idea, each one ap- 
propriate to a particular situation. 


. I think I'll hit the hay. 

. It’s time for me to turn in. 

. I believe I'll go to bed. 

I think it is time to retire. 

I shall withdraw to seek repose. 


mn & Ww WR 


What tone is conveyed by each of 
these usages to express the same mean- 
ing? Number 1 is intentionally slangy, 
appropriate only to intimate circum- 
stances when humor is the intent. Num- 
ber 2 is still intimate but less slangy; 
it would pass as appropriate usage in the 
close family circle. Number 3 is the 
simplest and most direct of the five 
forms; it is acceptable usage in almost 
any circumstance. Number 4 implies 
less intimate circumstances; the word 
“retire” is a polite substitute for the 
blunt ‘“‘go to bed.” This form would be 
appropriate to a guest in the home of 
relative strangers. Number 5 is stilted 
and artificial. The simple act of going to 
bed makes such elaborate wording slight- 
ly ridiculous. Yet there are people with a 
mistaken idea of elegance who would 
approve No. 5! ; 

Almost innumerable examples of such 
gradations of tone can be found. As an- 
other example, consider the idea ex- 
pressed by the verb “to go.” 


You’d better scram! 

. Get out fast! 

You ought to go. 

It is necessary to depart. 
Get thee hence! 


ne wn 


III. IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHING USAGE 


It is hoped that three significant 
principles regarding English usage have 




















emerged from this discussion. These 
principles are: 

1. The correct usage of contemporary 
English cannot be determined by appeals 
to logic, etymology, or the traditions of 
former days. It cannot be determined by 
rules of “right” and “‘wrong.”’ It must be 
determined by the needs of communica- 
tion in every situation in which language 
is used. 

2. Since correctness is a relative mat- 
ter, derived from the needs of communi- 
cation, the teaching of correct English 
requires the development of sensitivity 
to the factors influencing communication: 
meaning, intention, and tone. Attention 
to these factors develops the art of ap- 
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propriateness in language, which is the 
foundation of correct usage. 

3. The teaching of correctness in 
school and college courses must shift in 
emphasis from the laying-down of nega- 
tive rules to the development of positive 
insights. The correction of errors is less 
than half the teaching of good usage. 
Far more important is the awakening in 
pupils’ minds of a recognition of the 
nature of communication, a recognition 
of how communication determines usage, 
and the development of a sensitivity to 
the gradations of intent and tone in every 
communication created by the selection 
of appropriate words, idioms, and con- 
structions. 


Education for Hate 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG' 


I. THE NATURE OF HATE 


To HATE or not to hate—that is the 
question. As long as it is hotly debated 
in newspapers and on the air, we are in 
no danger of succumbing to an epidemic 
of hate. For hate is corporeal, unthink- 
ing, immediate; it is as irrational and 
compelling as the passion of love. First 
we hate, then we search for the reasons 
to justify our hate. 

The subject is smothered in confusion 
because “hate” is such a deceptive and 
ambiguous word. There are different 
varieties of hate: the personal and the 
collective, the instinctive and the rea- 
soned, the pathological and the strength- 
giving. There is the hatred of a Dante 
for his political opponents whom, in his 
inspired epic, he consigned to hell, and 
there is the hate of a murderer, say, for 


* Dr. Glicksberg is a frequent contributor to the 
English Journal and other professional and general 
magazines. He is a teacher of English in the South 
Side High School, Newark, N.J. 


the judge who sentenced him to the elec- 
tric chair. There is the hate of a woman 
for the man who has betrayed her love 
and the repressed hate of a child for a 
particularly vicious, tyrannical teacher. 
There is the imaginatively nurtured 
hate of the American schoolboy for the 
Germans and the Japs, and the cold 
vengeful hatred of the French, Dutch, 
Greeks, and Poles for the Nazi hordes 
who destroyed their homes and cities 
and killed off their loved ones. 

In war the question of hate is by no 
means academic in nature. On it de- 
pends the kind of psychological as well as 
military warfare we wage. Once soldiers 
as well as civilians and students are con- 
vinced that the enemy is a bloody beast 
of prey, then it becomes a sacred duty to 
track him down to his lair and kill him 
without mercy. 

We are living, as never before, in a 
hate-charged world. Not that man in his 
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pilgrimage on earth has ever lived up to 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 
If we are to believe the Freudian psy- 
choanalysts, hate as the polar principle 
of love is always active in the human 
organism. In the past as in the present, 
hate is a powerful source of psychic 
energy. Today, improved means of com- 
munication and the fact that we are liv- 
ing in a closely interdependent world 
have made the virus of hate bite deeper 
and spread farther. It has a universal 
instead of localized, parochial character. 
It grips a whole nation, a people, and 
drives them to furious retaliatory action. 

Hate in war seems “‘natural” and in- 
evitable. We hate the enemy. We hate a 
body of men—sixty million Germans and 
their leaders—-who are determined, if 
possible, to conquer us. We hate because 
we fear. One leads to the other. For ex- 
ample, for every bombing of an English 
city, for every life lost, every dwelling 
smashed, every person blinded or crip- 
pled or seriously wounded, the impulse to 
hate is strengthened, and the hatred, 
concentrated and malevolent, is direct- 
ed against the foe. Witness the out- 
burst of unspeakable hatred against the 
Germans during the period when robot 
bombs continued to fall destructively 
on English cities. 

The novelty of modern warfare is that 
the hatred is ideological as well as phys- 
ical. It is a war of ideas as well as bomb- 
ers, tanks, and battleships. The students 
and their teachers have become impli- 
cated in the struggle. They can no longer 
remain, as it were, spectators of an 
Olympian contest. Whether they wish it 
or not, they are participants. For modern 
war breeds hate as a mosquito-infested 
tropical swamp breeds malaria. The men 
who drive the tanks, the soldiers who 
pull the rifle’s trigger, the bombardier, 
the men who hurl the hand grenade or 








charge forward with the deadly bayonet, 
they must be filled with a hatred that 
strips them clean of any intellectual 
doubts or any lingering feelings of hu- 
mankindness. The psychological neces- 
sity is plain: they must kill, therefore 
they must hate. Without the dynamism 
of hate, how can they bear to take life? 

It is doubtful if the young can be 
spared from the infection of this pan- 
demic hate. They know what the war is 
about. They read newspapers and listen 
to the radio. They are influenced by the 
attitude of their parents and of other 
people in the community, who make no 
secret of their intense hatred for the 
bestial Germans. But hate is a dangerous 
thing. Shall the schools encourage the 
persistence of such attitudes or shall they 
make an effort to combat them? Before 
any valid answer to this important ques- 
tion can be formulated, we must seek to 
determine what the youth of America 
are thinking. If they are filled with hate, 
what effect will this have on their mind 
and character and on their participation 
in the task of insuring world peace? 
From all the evidence the present writer 
has been able to gather, there can be no 
doubt that, in the midst of the war, many 
high-school boys and girls are animated 
by the most virulent hatred of the ene- 
my, sometimes reaching the point of 
murderous fury. 

The discovery is by no means a sur- 
prising one. War creates a deep sense of 
danger, a host of anxieties and frustra- 
tions. The cementing universal love that 
is at the heart of Christianity, the re- 
deeming ideal of the brotherhood of 
man—all that is scrapped as utopian. 
According to the Army, there is but one 
injunction to follow: “Kill or be killed.” 
This is not a matter for debate. Kill or be 
killed—and since there is always the 
danger that one may be killed, robbed 














cruelly of the beauty and precious sweet- 
ness of life, it is the enemy who must be 
hated and destroyed. 


II. PUNISH THE AXIS WAR LEADERS 


The occasion that offered an oppor- 
tunity for publicly releasing this stored- 
up hate came in the spring term (1944) 
when the teacher asked a senior class to 
listen to the “American Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air’ on the topic, “How 
Shall We Punish the Axis War Leaders?” 
Those students who had no definite 
ideas on the subject, which was assigned 
for a forum to be held next day in the 
classroom, could, if they so chose, com- 
pose a poem in which they voiced crea- 
tively their hatred of things in the war 
that were hateworthy. Aside from this 
and aside from the attempt on the part 
of the teacher to indicate how important 
a part the answer to the above question 
would play in determining the peace to 
come, no effort was made to influence the 
nature of the papers to be written for the 
forum. 

The chairman of the class was asked 
to preside the next day. It was amazing 
to note the response of the students. 
Forgotten was the classroom, the home- 
work assignment, the presence of the 
teacher. This was a vital, dynamite- 
packed issue which apparently con- 
cerned everyone closely. It was illumi- 
nating to observe the tense excitement, 
the fierce earnestness, with which they 
spoke. One lad reported a scheme for 
torturing the German leaders that the 
Belgian people had approved: have Hit- 
ler, for example, roasted on a fire which 
extended for some distance so that all 
people could have full opportunity to 
enjoy the spectacle. Then it was ob- 
served that one Belgian stamped out the 
fire. When asked why he was doing that, 
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he replied: “Hush, this is so good it 
should be done all over again.” 

Only a few girls urged moderation. 
One girl pleaded that surely we do not 
have access to all the facts. War is a 
time of propaganda, censorship, evil 
passions. The enemy is painted all black, 
a legion of fiends and devils. It is im- 
possible that they should all be as bad as 
that. Certainly among the mass of Ger- 
mans there must be many who were 
driven by physical fear to support the 
Nazi party and its unscrupulous leaders. 
But she was literally howled down by 
the angry denials of the majority. An- 
other student made a plea for re-educat- 
ing the German and Japanese people. 
“Look,” she said, ‘“‘at what we have suc- 
ceeded in doing with the Japanese chil- 
dren born in this country. They are 
fighting for the United States; they are 
loyal, patriotic, true Americans.’’ Some- 
one jumped up to object: this was a gross 
misrepresentation. At heart these Jap- 
anese had never abandoned their old 
customs and attachments; most of them 
wished to return to the mother-coun- 
try. Another student argued in turn that 
this was a fallacious argument. Her par- 
ents were Scotch and yet good Ameri- 
cans. Some day they hoped to return to 
Scotland. Is that a reflection on their 
loyalty to this country? 

At this point, one lad in the rear who 
had been squirming impatiently, got 
up, his face red, his voice choked with 
anger, and declared: ‘The only solution 
is to get a tommy-gun and kill them off. 
The rest is nonsense. There is no room 
for idealism in this war.’’* Last time we 


?A similar incident took place in a series of 
panel discussions held in 1944 at the New York 
Times Hall, in which a number of children from vari- 
ous schools had been asked to participate. Divided 
opinion greeted the question: ‘“‘Can we re-educate 
the Germans?” From the audience a boy’s voice 
called out: “‘Kill them!’ (see the New York Times, 
April 2, 1944). 
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made a bad mistake by being too lenient. 
We must not make that mistake again. 
The students were overwhelmingly in 
agreement that the Axis leaders should 
be punished for their transgressions. But 
how? Some of the girls insisted that they 
must be brought to trial in the countries 
where their crimes were committed and 
made to pay the full penalty for their 
violation of international law. Others 
felt that this was a concession to a senti- 
mental weakness. Remember Pearl 
Harbor! Remember the horrible atroci- 
ties perpetrated by the dastardly Japs. 
Consider Hitler’s undeclared wars, his 
treatment of Russia, his savage aimless 
bombing of English cities, his extermina- 
tion of Poles and Jews. Not only the 
leaders but all the people who supported 
them in their foul crimes must be shot. 
While this discussion was going on, the 
lad in the rear who believed wholeheart- 
edly in the efficacy of tommy-guns kept 
on muttering to himself but loud enough 
to be heard: ‘“‘Kill them! Shoot them!” 
Every speaker’s contribution was punc- 
tuated with this grimly sadistic refrain. 
And his face was fixed in an expression 
of unutterable contempt for those who 
wished to use melioristic methods. 

It was pathetic and gratifying, a 
touching testimonial of their faith in the 
miracle-working power of education, to 
observe how tenaciously a few students 
clung to their belief in education as a 
panacea for the troubles of the world. If 
war is not to be the bitter portion of the 
next generation, they declared, we must 
so educate the people of Japan and Ger- 
many that they will come to realize the 
horror of war and the evilsoftotalitarian- 
ism. We must make them see the value of 
democracy as a way of life. It will be dif- 
ficult, enormously difficult, but it can be 
done. If Hitler in the short space of six 
years could persuade the German masses 





to pursue a cruel, inhuman philosophy of 
action, what can we not accomplish if 
we open the avenue of education to the 
people of the world and give them a 
chance to lead a decent, useful life? It is 
doubtful, however, if the rest of the class 
were in any way impressed by these 
pleas when the forum ended. 


Ill. ANOTHER FORUM 


In order to determine how representa- 
tive the above sample of opinion could be 
considered, the teacher held another fo- 
rum the next term with a new senior 
class. Practically the same results were 
obtained, only the expression of hate was, 
if anything, more vehement. Most of the 
students have brothers or fathers or rel- 
atives in the armed services. Some of 
them have kinsmen in Europe, and they 
have heard stories of the terrible ex- 
periences the oppressed peoples of 
Europe had to undergo. If Hitler and his 
cohorts could hear the outraged voice of 
American youth, they would feel even 
less hope for the future than they prob- 
ably feel at this dark moment. 

Though the consensus this time was 
that the leaders should be given a fair 
trial, the class was pretty well agreed 
that they deserved to be put to death. 
One student appointed himself an ad- 
vocate of stern but equitable justice. 
We must not degenerate into barbarians 
and commit the same mistakes the brutal 
Nazis made. If we exterminate their 
leaders, the German people will make 
martyrs of them and the party will go 
underground. 

That, however, represented a solitary 
voice crying in the wilderness. The com- 
mon belief was that Germany should not 
be permitted “to get away with it” a 
second time. Execute the leaders. Reduce 
Germany to an agricultural country and 
disperse her population. Punish even 
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officials of the lowest rank with death. 
As long as any Nazis still remain alive, 
“society will be menaced.” The question, 
wrote one girl, is not how to punish, but 
“how to ill them..... Whatever the 
tortures inflicted on them [it] will be as 
nothing compared to the mass tortures 
they inflicted on cringing, helpless 
masses.”’ As one girl phrased it poignant- 
ly: 


If it’s a gory mess that you want, | could 
name plenty; for what he’s done to Poland and 
my grandparents, alone, is enough to fill my 
heart, body and soul with horrible ways of 
teaching Hitler and his gang that we too can 
kill, torture, starve, and do all of the lowdown 
things he did, double—and equally as well. 

I’ve thought of standing them all in front of 
a machine gun and filling them with lead, and 
I’ve even thought of bayoneting them. My 
weaker side said we should slowly cut off parts 
of their bodies but I would like personally to 
turn the handle of the meat grinder, through 
which they should be put, and slowly turn the 
handle and watch their screaming, strained 
faces, hear their pleas of mercy, and have the 
remains made into sausage and sent to the peo- 
ple of Germany as first grade dog’s meat. 


Many of the students agreed with this 
girl that death was too merciful a punish- 
ment for these monstrous war criminals. 
They should be put to death by a process 
of slow torture. One student recom- 
mended that the following devices of 
torture be employed: 


Sterilization; Chinese boot screws; flesh cut 
with knives in various but not vital parts of the 
body; flame searing their flesh; beaten with 
whips; made to walk on a bed of hot coals in 
their bare feet for an hour or two; put them into 
a small arena with an equal number of starved 
jungle beasts, and when they are nearly ripped 
to shreds take them out; break their fingers, 
elbows, arms, legs; cut out their tongues, gouge 
out their eyes; put them in a dungeon for a 
week with only three glasses of water a day; and 
finally throw them into a coffin, into a grave, 
cover it up and bury them alive, providing 
[sic] of course that they are still alive after the 
week in the dungeon. If they are dead just 
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cremate the remains and throw the ashes away. 
Sterilization performed without an anesthetic. 


For these leaders, cried out one girl, 
are not human beings. ‘““Their mouths 
pronounce murder; their eyes gleam 
with hatred and greed. Their hands are 
smeared with the blood of good decent 
people of all countries and races.’’ It is 
impossible to re-educate these madmen. 

One girl advocated the shooting of the 
less important Nazi officials responsible 
for atrocities. The next in rank would be 
bayoneted while the higher leaders were 
made to look on. Next came “‘the higher 
guys. What fun!’’ They would be tarred 
and feathered and held over a fire. Hitler 
should receive special treatment: his 
head should be cut off. “Though this 
may sound brutal,” the student wrote, 
“T think it would be still better than they 
deserve.’’3 

But this angry cry for blood was 
coupled with a more constructive out- 
look, a more hopeful vision of the future. 
The United States must point the way 
creatively. “There is a big job ahead of 
us, and the sooner we get started, and the 
more thorough we are in doing it, the 
better it will be for all of us.’ And a 
small minority vigorously insisted that 
only those Nazi leaders directly re- 
sponsible for massacres and crimes 
should be put to death; the “ 
should be considered as helpless acces- 
sories to the crime. 


stooges’ 


}One instance to iilustrate that these sadistic 
passions are also felt by the adult population. The 
Vew Vork Times of April 21, 1942, declares that 
Adolf Hitler’s birthday was observed in the heart 
of Times Square, “‘but it was just as well that the 
guest of honor was absent. At the first in a series of 
public rallies to promote the sale of war bonds and 
stamps under the auspices of the New York War 
Savings Staff of the Treasury Department, Herr 
Hitler—or a reasonable facsimile—was hanged from 
a scaffold near the south side of the Father Duffy 
monument. .... ” Ten thousand persons attended 
the program that culminated in the “rope part 
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When the real ringleaders are caught, I 
don’t think we should tear them limb from limb, 
or tie them to stakes and build fires under them 
and watch them burn. We should show them 
that we have more sense. We have to prove to 
the German people that Democracy is real, 
something fair and just. And we won't be able 
to do this if we go and take their leaders and 
kill them as they did to our boys and the Jewish 
people in Germany. 


Nothing is more significant or more 
pregnant with hope for the future than 
this plea by a conscientious minority, 
many of them Jewish boys and girls, for 
mercy and moderation. We must set a 
heartening example to the rest of the 
world by seeing that justice is done. If we 
are fighting for democracy, we cannot 
logically demand that all the Nazi lead- 
ers be lined up against the wall and shot. 
“Is that democracy? Many people don’t 
seem to realize that you don’t have de- 
mocracy if you have it for yourself alone 
and not for the other fellow. If not, the 
whole thing is a farce.’ This is the leaven 
of justice working in the minds of those 
who have not yet lost their reason. 

The young, it is obvious, are victims 
of an inverted idealism. Normally they 
are buoyant, optimistic, confident of the 
future and of their place in the world. 
Today they are rigorously consistent in 
their attitude of rejection. They are 
bitterly disillusioned, even cynical, in 
their belief that the curse of war will 
never be lifted from the shoulders of suf- 
fering mankind. There is no possibility 
of peace in our time. 

This term the same class that pro- 
fessed such bloodthirsty hatred for Hit- 
ler and his henchmen voiced practically 
unanimously the belief that war is in- 
evitable. History repeats itself every 
twenty years or so in cycles of destruc- 
tive violence. Human nature is innately 
and incurably aggressive. Always there 
are power-mad leaders who incite the 





masses to war and plunge the world into 
chaos. The League of Nations after the 
last war was an inglorious failure. The 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, these stu- 
dents are convinced on general princi- 
ples, will prove equally ineffectual. Sure 
as fate, in another twenty years, another 
war, more catastrophic than this one, 
will break out. This despairing fatalism 
on the part of the young of America is a 
revealing clinical symptom. Their think- 
ing is muddled and contradictory, but it 
is nonetheless striking as indicating a 
deep-seated negative feeling toward the 
problem of war and peace. If that is how 
the youth of America actually feel about 
the future of the world,’ then the pros- 
pects look black indeed. If we do not 
believe in the possibility of establishing 
permanent, universal peace, we shall 
never achieve it. 


IV. PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


It so happens that there is, so far as 
we know, ample justification for the 
charges leveled against the Nazis. Even 
before the war broke out, they had be- 
trayed their true colors: their uncon- 
scionable lust for power, their patho- 
logical love of cruelty, their brutal dis- 
regard of all humane and civilized stand- 
ards of conduct. The war simply high- 
lighted what had existed, perhaps on a 
smaller scale, all along. But to generalize 
and assume, as some do,' that all Ger- 
mans are of this stripe is something too 
incredible for the imagination to swallow. 
ven the most aroused victims of Ger- 

3 The matter should be thoroughly investigated 
by teachers throughout the country, and the prob- 
lem taken up by the National Council of Teachers 
of English in an effort to devise a constructive teach- 
ing policy on these and related issues. 


4See Rex Stout, “We Shall Hate, or We Shall 
Fail,’ New York Times Magazine, Januar, 17, 
1943, which preaches the thesis that if we do not 
hate the Germans now, we shall fail in our efforts 
to establish a lasting pleace. 
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man atrocities—the Russians, the Poles, 
the Greeks—would probably not go so 
far. The average German soldier, even 
if he is a conditioned fanatical robot, is at 
the mercy of forces greater than he can 
control. It is doubtful if he wants to kill 
or at least to be killed. Apart from this, 
however, the question still remains 
whether hatred is the most effective 
means of prosecuting the war and of 
winning the peace and whether it de- 
serves a place in our curriculum. Right 
in the midst of war, we are faced with 
this crucial challenge: Shall we educate 
for hate? 

This has of late been the subject of 
numerous violent discussions. Should we 
hate the peoples of Germany and Japan 
or only their black-hearted, military 
leaders? Some take one side, some the 
other. There are fiery apostles of hate, 
like Rex Stout, who insist that the enemy 
must not only be unconditionally de- 
feated but also severely punished, and 
that if we are to administer this defeat 
we must learn how to hate unrelenting- 
ly. The war is no game sponsored by the 
Ethical Culture Society. It is a matter of 
life or death. Either we win and survive 
or we lose and perish as a civilization 
composed of free men. Modern war can- 
not be fought according to Christian 
principles of forgiveness and compassion. 
The will to hate supplies men with ad- 
renalized energy, dynamic force, ag- 
gressive striking power. 

On the other hand, there are psy- 
chologists and educators who earnestly 
point out the dangerous effects induced 
by a deliberate campaign of hate. It 
creates a feeling of justification in the 
enemy and strengthens his will to re- 
sist to the very end. What is worse, and 
this is of paramount concern to parents 
and teachers, hate recoils upon the self. 
It engenders feelings of guilt. The re- 
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lease of homicidal impulses evokes a 
sense of guilty fear, which in turn in- 
tensifies the sadistic component in the 
personality. Thus a split personality 
emerges. Finally, the ideology of hate 
makes it more difficult to establish a 
sane, rational world order once the con- 
flict is over. 

It is essential that educators should 
clarify their views on this vital subject. 
What attitude shall our students adopt 
toward the enemy, now and after the 
war? Shall they be encouraged to breathe 
dire threats of utter extermination? To 
hate or not to hate—that is the question 
of supreme importance today. Phrased 
in this manner, it seems academic and 
impertinent. It seems to postulate a 
psychic-emotional force that can be kept 
in motion or effectually controlled by 
means of rational thought: like a faucet 
that can be turned on or off at will. Only 
those remote from the scenes of battle 
and lacking in imagination would specu- 
late in this manner. We know enough 
about the human organism to know that 
it is ruled largely by irrational impulses. 
We cannot help hating just as we cannot 
help loving. When we consider the con- 
temporary provocations to hate, we can 
perhaps understand the corrosive spirit 
of revenge that consumes the young, for 
only by giving expression to this spirit 
can they reaffirm their faith that justice 
rules the world. Who can read the ac- 
counts of stark terrorism, the officially 
instigated pogroms, the cruelty of op- 
pression inflicted on masses of innocent 
and helpless people, the mass executions, 
without experiencing an overpowering 
desire to avenge “these slaughtered 
saints’? Is it not normal to hate violent- 
ly under such gross provocations? 

Yet one thing is certain: hate is a 
toxic element which injuriously affects 
the organism. Psychoanalysts have de- 
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scribed for us how the evil of hate recoils 
on the self, how it sets up the intolerable 
tension of anxiety which is followed by a 
counteracting greater outflow of ag- 
gression. Thus we get the shuttling 
back and forth of anxiety and aggression. 
The conscience becomes poisoned with a 
sense of guilt. Is this what we want to 
happen to our youth, the builders of 
tomorrow? Let us recall the sane and 
liberating words of J. B. Priestley, an 
English novelist who has fought fascism 
with all the strength of his mind and 


body but who warns us against the de- 
structive effects of hate: 


We cannot destroy nazism by creating a 
Nazi atmosphere on our side. If we are all going 
to stamp and scream and hate, then even if 
Hitler does not win, Hitlerism will have won. 
What Fascists hate and fear in democracy is its 
cool, critical and humorous common sense, and 
so if we say good-bye to that, we immediately 
begin to weaken ourselves. A Britain and a 
United States engaged in a huge, solemn hate 
campaign are no longer the hope of the world.® 


6 “Vision, not Hate, Will Win the War,’ Vew 
York Times Magazine, October 18, 1942. 


Identification: A Key to Literature 


EDGAR S. BLEY' 


[pentirication of reader and protago- 
nist is probably the basic psychological 
process in the reading of fiction. This fact 
has been well known since the earliest 
days of psychoanalysis, if not earlier— 
well known to everyone, it would seem, 
except teachers of literature. This paper 
will attempt briefly to analyze the role 
of the identification process and to sug- 
gest ways in which its findings may be 
applied. 

Possibly following the lead of con- 
temporary literary critics, our educa- 
tional theorists, when they consider 
identification at all, tend to speak ill 
of it. Invariably they link it with 
“escapism,” which is the ultimate con- 
demnation of vulgar literature, from the 
comics and the Rover Boys to the 
Saturday Evening Post and soap opera. 
What the critics believe, considering 
their position today, is of little impor- 
tance. For the teacher an accurate under- 
standing is of immediate and practical 


*Group teacher at the North Country School, 


Lake Placid, N.Y. 





concern. What is the scope of identi- 
fication in fiction,’ what is its relation- 
ship to the total reaction, what are the 
advantages and dangers it involves, and 
what may we do about it? 


THE SCOPE OF IDENTIFICATION 


The purpose of fiction is to supply 
satisfying vicarious experience. The word 
“vicarious” denotes a substitution. The 
word “experience” implies activity—in 
the case of reading, intellectual and emo- 
tional activity, since the physical is 
ideally at a minimum. ‘‘Substitutional 
emotional activity” is a description, if 
not a definition, of the identification 
process. The only fiction, then, that 

?“Fiction” throughout this paper will include 
short stories and novels, poetry, fictionalized history 
and biography, drama, movies, and radio dramatiza- 
tions. 

Professor Lou L. LaBrant, in a personal commu- 
nication, suggests that identification takes place not 
only in fiction, as defined, but also in true accounts: 
“Note our discomfort (even to the point of physical 
reaction) when someone whom we like or admire is 


ridiculed.” [NoreE: Comments by Professor LaBrant 
are included with her gracious permission._-E. S. B.| 
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will not provide opportunities for iden- 
tification is that which is completely 
unsuccessful and which presumably will 
never be printed outside of school liter- 
ary annuals. This does not mean that 
complete identification will always take 
place, however. More is required than 
the success of the writer. Emotional 
capacities differ, and in “‘good”’ literature 
intellectual comprehension is necessary 
to permit the emotional reaction its 
widest possible scope. The degree to 
which identification will take place de- 
pends on the combined success of 
author and reader.? 

Let us arbitrarily take the New Tes- 
tament as a successful piece of prose 
fiction. Any reader will, from time to 
time, identify himself with the protago- 
nist. But not everyone will succeed in 
identifying himself with Jesus through- 
out, in toto as well as in each separate 
episode. Those who have done so are 
listed chiefly in the Lives of the Saints. 
Who, besides James Joyce, has ever 
identified himself with the total con- 
cept of Odysseus? Who besides Spinoza 
has identified himself with the veritable 
hero of the Old Testament, not David or 
Ruth or Isaiah, not even Israel, but the 
protagonist symbolized by the Israelites 
—mankind? 

3 The degree of emotional identification “may 
also be determined by conscious blocking,” Professor 
LaBrant writes. “Thus I learn to read Tobacco Road 
or the Grapes of Wrath without losing myself and 
hence being emotionally crushed. I actually limit (or 
so it seems to me) the extent to which I let myself be 
moved. This is, I think, a learned behavior, a mark 
of maturity. Note the effect of a terrifying story on 
children. I identify myself with the Joads in all but 
full emotion.” 

Emotional control as an outgrowth of conscious- 
ness of the identification process is discussed below, 
under “Applications.” The immediate concern of the 
author, however, is not the degree of identification so 
much as the direction of the experience. Professor 
LaBrant would presumably agree that the control 


she mentions is a learned behavior—but not a 
taught one. 
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The contemporaries of Shakespeare 
identified themselves with Hamlet. Few 
of them, no doubt, knew a Hamlet as 
introspective, as universal, as utterly 
doomed as the prince some readers have 
created by impinging their own sensi- 
bilities and personal tragedy on that 
of Shakespeare. Nevertheless, a large 
measure of identification must have 
taken place or the play would have 
failed. If our students succeed to a lesser 
degree, the reasons are quite evident. 
The Elizabethan audience was not seven- 
teen years old; it was not hearing an 
archaic language; and, most important, 
it was not stopping on the way to trace 
Holinshed sources, memorize Polonius’ 
advice to sophomores, or even to make 
a step-by-step analysis of the tragic 
character of Hamlet. 

Identification is not a device of 
“escapist” literature, used by irrespon- 
sible writers as bait for inadequate read- 
ers; it is a process inherent in the pur- 
pose of every author of fiction. It is 
absent from a fiction-reading experience 
only when author or reader has failed in 
his purpose. 


IDENTIFICATION AND THE TOTAL 
READING REACTION 


If all words were known to the reader 
from a dictionary and if words were as- 
sembled into complete thoughts by 
means of mere logic, then it would be 
possible for him to derive a clear intel- 
lectual reaction to a book, unemotional 
and impersonal. But words do not exist 
in a vacuum. Meanings do not arise 
from a mechanical combination of words. 
When the hero sits on a chair and leans 
his elbows on a table, somewhere in the 
reader’s mind are evoked at least one 
actual chair and one table from his 
apperceptive background. This alone 
begins an emotional complicity. Deeper 
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connotations are attached to more ab- 
stract words. Let the hero speak of 
death. Not only will “death” differ more 
widely than “table” in its meaning for 
each individual reader, it will also call 
forth a more distinctly emotional re- 
sponse. This is as far as nonfiction 
should go. Fiction has greater possi- 
bilities. Much more affective than ab- 
stract words are personal situations im- 
plying abstract relationships. In the 
case above, the character leaning his 
elbows on the table arouses more than 
the combined response to “chair” and 
“table.”” Depending on the context, it 
may mean anything from despair to the 
attitude of a hungry man waiting for 
dinner to be served. Whatever it means, 
it will recall at least one emotional ex- 
perience the reader has had which is 
communicated to the character. More 
specifically, a young reader might have 
a very superficial reaction to the word 
“suilt,”” but Hamlet’s remorse over the 
fate of Ophelia will awaken vast re- 
sources of his own guilt feelings. 
Clearly, without a good deal of intel- 
lectual understanding, the reader may 
never come to realize precisely what the 
Hamlet-Ophelia relationship implies. On 
the other hand, too much intellectualiza- 
tion may come between him and the 
transference. Stated generally, a cold 
reading, or one chilled by too many in- 
tellectual excursions, will be less fully 
comprehended than a warm reading in 
which the reader is fully identified with 
the protagonist; a sentimental reading 
with little effort at intellectual under- 
standing will yield a less satisfying emo- 
tional experience. The mental and psy- 
chological responses to a work of fiction 
are interdependent, they complement 
and support each other and form a 
meaningful whole. Let a man say that 
he enjoyed Hamlet without a great deal 





of tough intensive thinking, and I will 
say he is a genius or much deceived. Let 
a man claim that he loved the play 
without himself becoming Hamlet as 
he read, and I will say that there is a 
scholar or a liar. 


DANGERS AND ADVANTAGES 
INHERENT IN IDENTIFICATION 


There are two dangers possible as a 
result of indiscriminate reader-character 
identification. The first is the establish- 
ment of false and unattainable ideals. 
The second is the acceptance of attain- 
able but undesirable ideals. Of these, the 
first is more widespread, the second more 
ominous. 

We are a nation of suckers. Perhaps 
other nations have the same instincts, 
but they have smaller quantities of 
mass-production pseudo-literature with 
which to victimize themselves. Sooner 
or later we shall realize that our argu- 
ments in favor of ‘‘good”’ literature are 
flimsy. The claim that the lover of 
“good” books gets more satisfaction than 
the reader of ‘“‘trash’’ cannot be proved: 
we claim a greater variety of kinds of 
reading experience, but our opponents 
(our pupils and their parents) have but 
to point out that we have no idea of the 
range of pulp magazines and comic- 
books. We say that the pleasure is great- 
er which has been fought for; they reply 
that they fight eight or ten hours a day 
to earn a living and they want complete 
recreation in their reading. We have one 
valid argument, however. Sociologists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, point it 
out daily. We know it; but we ignore it. 
It is this: 

The easy books, in which the iden- 
tification is effortless and complete, 
achieve their ease through a_ wish- 
fulfilment structure. The reader identi- 
fies himself with a character that is 
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neither real nor representative. Examples 
are obvious. The women’s magazines— 
from the love pulps to the slick “home- 
maker’s” sheets—and the rental-library 
novels harp on one theme: every woman 
is beautiful, she is either rich or she will 
marry a rich man, and she will live 
happily ever after. The implication is 
always that marriage settles everything. 
From marriage until death (which won’t 
really ever happen) the aura of the 
wedding day will remain untarnished. 
Neither her husband’s chivalry nor her 
own sexual zest will be less*on their 
silver anniversary than they were the 
night of their first long impassioned kiss 
behind the mimosa bush on the country 
club veranda. The consequence of all 
this is our high divorce rate, the preva- 
lence of neurotic wives, and the general 
scarcity of rich, happy marriages. The 
young wives are secretly dissatisfied 
with their husbands from the beginning, 
since they are not sufficiently handsome, 
wealthy, or socially successful. The first 
impatient word from the husbands con- 
vinces them that they married brutes. 
And when they first become aware that 
the conjugal sex contacts are less excit- 
ing than the prenuptial ‘‘necking parties”’ 
were, they project their dissatisfaction 
and cry, ‘““You don’t love me any more!”’ 
~-which undoubtedly is true. 

Similarly, advertising, particularly the 
sort which uses fiction devices such as 
the comic strip, allows our pimply 
youths to identify themselves with 
handsome young men who, by virtue 
of using a given brand of razor-blade, 
win the love of pornographically pro- 
portioned maidens, and they too are to 
live happily ever after. 

The other danger which unthinking 
identification may contain is the setting- 
up of undesirable ideals. This occurs in 
fiction which consciously or uninten- 
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tionally is propaganda. It is not limited 
to easy reading but runs from “Little 
Orphan Annie” through the Bible. Any- 
one reading Dos Passos must be, for the 
time at least, a radical. No one can get 
through a book by Saint-Exupéry with- 
out sharing, if only temporarily, his 
love for Leaders who make life danger- 
ous but orderly. And, of course, through- 
out our literature, “good” and “bad,”’ 
runs a stream of class, regional, national, 
racial, religious, and ethnic prejudice. 

How these dangers can be met will be 
suggested in the last section. First, to 
complete the picture, the express ad- 
vantages of identification should be 
outlined. 

It was pointed out above that identi- 
fication makes for the realization of the 
complete aesthetic experience. Rosen- 
blatt‘ points out the following (among 
other) possibilities of reading: the facing 
of a psychological problem, bringing it 
to light as in psychoanalysis; prepara- 
tion for facing a physical problem, 
through vicarious practice; and escape, 
with the understanding that the word is 
not necessarily deprecatory. It must by 
now be self-evident that none of these 
three potentialities can be realized with- 
out identification. By sharing the trials 
and satisfactions of fictitious characters 
an individual can augment other learn- 
ing processes, feeling himself part of 
the social and economic groups, races 
and nationalities, at present and in vari- 
ous historical eras, and thus make real 
the material studied as movements and 
trends in the social sciences. Even when 
the reading is for escape, it must be re- 
membered that in escaping from one 
place one lands in another, which may 
be valuable. Escape from one’s personal 
problems is a prerequisite of relaxation 


4 Louise M. Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration, 
chaps. vi and vii. 
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and not dangerous as long as the reader 
is aware of what he is getting into. 


APPLICATIONS 


The discussion of reactions to Hamlet 
seemed to lead to a simple and unexciting 
conclusion. In guiding the students’ 
reading of the classics we must strike a 
balance. There must be intelligent aware- 
ness of complex relationships and social 
forces, but at the same time the reading 
must be so spontaneous that full iden- 
tification will occur. However, the sec- 
tion on dangers and advantages indi- 
cated much greater needs. In fact, the 
last line of that section provides the 
clue: ‘‘As long as the reader is aware 
of what he’s getting into.’”’ Somewhere 
early in his literary experience the child 
should be brought face to face with the 
fact that he does identify himself with 
the heroes of the books he truly enjoys, 
let the book be what it will, even a 
comic, or the initial lesson will fall flat 
and future chances will be lessened. Let 
him continue to read what he likes best 
and continue to stress the identification, 
until he reaches the point where he is 
thoroughly conscious of it. It is a very 
real and personal thing that he will be 
glad to discuss. (There is no reason to 
fear that awareness of the identification 
process will weaken it; mature readers 
are aware of it without any loss.) 

Once the consciousness of the process 
is well established, there will be at last a 
genuine field for discussion. Children 
who hate book reports especially for the 
demand that they tell why they like 
the book will be able to discuss this 
question by talking about themselves— 
which is what children, like the rest of 
us, really like to do. The next step is to 
interest the child in some analysis of the 
character and his problems. If he spent 
happy hours being Buck (in the Call of 


the Wild), there will be every reason to 
approach the matter with enthusiasm. 
Is Buck real? Are his problems real? 
And, then, is Buck like me? Are his 
problems like mine? Perhaps parallel 
columns might be used to list Buck’s 
traits and the corresponding ones of the 
pupil. Suppose a “trashy” adventure 
story has been selected. Daredevil Dick is 
concerned only with retrieving the stolen 
diamond. I am concerned with many 
things: growing up, keeping healthy, 
getting along with people, doing well in 
school, wondering what I will be when 
I grow up. Dick simply likes all his 
friends, who are always good, and hates 
his enemies, who are always bad. My 
case is much tougher: I often find my- 
self in trouble with my best friends, even 
with my mother, and sometimes I find 
myself getting along very well with 
someone I thought was an enemy. My 
problems are harder to figure out, even 
though no gangsters are chasing me. 
And are Dick’s problems real? How 
many people in my community have 
ever been chased by gangsters or are 
likely to be? Does it make much differ- 
ence whether the rich lady gets her 
diamond back? Aren’t there more im- 
portant things to solve, right in one’s 
own home? 

Obviously, at this point any moraliz- 
ing or pushing the child too far in the 
comparisons will befuddle him and de- 
mand greater concentration than the 
original motivation provided. And any 
remark on the teacher’s part belittling 
his book—or any effort to force such a 
remark out of him—will make him de- 
fensive. So will a direct suggestion that 
other books would be more satisfactory. 
Someone in the class will have read a 
book in which the problems will prove 
real and pertinent. As the analyses pro- 
ceed, the child will see the contrasts for 
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himself, will make his own conclusions. 
Very likely some of the children who 
have been reading poorer books will 
decide to read the ones that stood up 
under analysis and will find satisfaction 
in them. 

What is required is not a piecemeal 
discussion of character development, 
step by step, but an over-all view. By 
basing discussions on the child’s identi- 
fication experience, instead of conducting 
a dull intellectual game in literature 
classes, the teacher will lead him to 
take the most meaningful part of his 
reading experience and build increased 
meaning on that foundation. This is 
the first step in the application of one’s 
understanding of identification. 

The second step has to do with the 
selection of books. The above procedure, 
combined with all the other methods at 
the English teacher’s disposal, should 
eventually bring the average pupil to 
the place where his reading can be 
guided without the use of force. Then, 
considering what has gone before, the 
teacher must help him find not standard 
classics but books which deal with his 
specific problems, his personal interests, 
his psychological needs. Particularly in 
adolescence those needs are distinct. 
There the child wants information, 
guidance, and assurance that his dilem- 
mas are not unique. The classics deal 
with pertinent problems, of course; they 
live because the problems are universal. 
But the very fact that they are universal 
presupposes that they are on a highly 
abstract level. With the exception of 
highly verbal children, these will not 
“come off” until the pupils have met the 
same problems in comparatively simple 
direct books. Part of the purpose of 
schooling is to bring the young person 
to meaningful reading. No part of our 
purpose has to do with getting each child 
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to like the same small group of arbi- 
trarily selected works.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


If, starting in the sixth or seventh 
grade and continuing through the 
twelfth, the child has formed the habit 
of analyzing each identification experi- 
ence—because, eventually, he wanted 
to do so—one of two results may ensue. 
The first possibility is that he will 
spurn the “‘trashy”’ fiction because it is 
fake. He will tire of sharing absurd 
problems with hollow heroes who turn 
out to be much less interesting than he 
himself. However, this outcome is a 
little too hopeful to believe. After many 
generations of studying Shakespeare, 
adult Americans read comics, support 
Hollywood, and not only listen to the 
soap opera but buy the recommended 
soap. Probably, despite our efforts, 
their children will follow suit. 

The other possible outcome remains, 
however. Perhaps our students as they 
leave school behind will return to easy 
reading. At least we can hope that they 
will do so with their eyes open. Mature 
people with high literary standards often 
allow themselves the luxury of cuddling 
the current Clara Bow in the movies or 
chasing themselves in intellectual circles 
with a detective story, and feel that they 
lose nothing thereby. It is the hope of 


‘“One reason for the cold response we get to 
many Classics,” according to Professor LaBrant, “‘is 
that it is impossible for a normal child to identify 
himself with either Lord or Lady Macbeth, with 
Enoch Arden, or other adults we give him in fiction. 
Hamlet, I think, is a different matter once the intel- 
lectual level necessary is reached’’—and assuming 
that the balance between spontaneous reading and 
intellectual comprehension has been achieved! 

Professor LaBrant, and a very few others, have 
written extensively of guidance in both reading and 
writing which will lead to works meaningful to the 
individual child rather than satisfying preconceived 
general standards whose merits cannot be proved 
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the writer that through the continuous 
analysis of identification experience our 
children may grow up with some of 
that ability. Like every other ego-loving 
Inglish teacher, he would like to see 
the children become paragons of liter- 
ary taste—evidenced by their liking pre- 
cisely the books he likes, and for the 
same reasons. But, failing in that, per- 
haps the other goal is attainable. Let 
them read for escape, but knowing what 
kind of escape it is. Let them be aware 


of the propaganda hidden in fiction. 
Let them pretend that they are the 
handsome young man in the razor-blade 
ad embracing the luscious lady, but 
don’t let them think they have to buy 
the razor blades in exchange for that 
moment. If ever we achieve a genera- 
tion that knows which of its fiction 
ideals are desirable and attainable, may- 
be their reading will be not merely and 
always escape but an incentive to 
achieve those ideals. 


What the Schools Can Do in Intercultural 
Education 


HELEN J. HANLON’ AND STANLEY DIMOND? 


NEED FOR INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


America is defeated daily—by the bit- 
terness of its own prejudices. The demo- 
cratic ideal is debased daily—by the in- 
equalities and hatreds fostered by dis- 
criminations against classes, races, or 
religious groups. The democratic way of 
life is endangered daily by such senseless 
behavior because in a democracy we 
stand together and share alike of good 
or of ill, or we fall. 

Education recognizes the danger when 
people preach brotherhood and equality 
and practice exploitation and discrimina- 
tion. There are dangers for the country; 
there are dangers for the individuals, not 
only those being discriminated against 
but also those doing the discriminating. 
Often schools have acted wisely in facing 
their problem of training people to live 
together amicably, to understand each 
other, to co-operate with each other. 

‘Supervisor of Language Education, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


? Supervisor of Social Studies, Detroit Public 
Schools. 





Sometimes they have been uncertain in 
their planning. Not one has done a job 
of which to be proud, for, in spite of some 
earnest and sincere efforts, there is a 
lag. Probably the schools lag whenever 
the public slackens in devotion to the 
principles of liberty and justice with 
equal opportunity for all. 

Schools, however, have exercised a 
certain leadership in maintaining the 
ideals of democracy. In Detroit we 
found evidence of this when the pattern 
of school life did not include fights based 
on racial prejudice even during a riot in 
the city. A baseball game could be played 
as scheduled in spite of participation of 
Negro and white high-school youth. 
Graduation exercises in which both 
races and many nationalities shared 
honors had the loyal protection of com- 
munities in which rioting had been prev- 
alent. The schools did business as usual 
during the riot days. 

But this pattern of peace within the 
realm of the school had not been set 
in a day. Nor, admitted the school au- 
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thorities, being critical of themselves, 
was it too successful a pattern, since it 
did not always extend to outside rela- 
tionships. 

Detroit schools have always had to 
plan educational experiences designed to 
relieve various tensions which necessarily 
befall a growing metropolis. Nationality 
jealousies and religious differences have 
long been a part of the Detroit scene. 
There is the purpose of promoting un- 
derstanding in such literature units as 
“Boys and Girls of Other Lands” and 
“Our American Neighbors”; and there is 
the same purpose in the emphasis in 
social-studies consideration on contribu- 
tions of various racial, religious, nation- 
ality groups to the American way of life. 
A class in which twenty-two nationali- 
ties were represented felt pride in pre- 
senting the different languages in a gen- 
eral language class as well as interest in 
the cultural contributions to America of 
their family backgrounds. 

The schools have felt responsibility 
for teaching that we must practice what 
we preach in democratic ideals and for 
making tolerance and good will active 
forces in the community. In Detroit, 
Superintendent Bow’s intercultural and 
interracial education committee, ap- 
pointed after the riot of June, 1943, has 
given new encouragement to projects 
which make educational experiences 
yield appreciation of people regardless of 
race or creed. A few of these projects 
are presented. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Showing a bulletin on Negro History 
Week to a tenth-grade English class, the 
teacher suggested that some of the pupils 
might be interested in it. Met by a series 
of derogatory statements about the Ne- 
gro, she replied, “Well, I believe that the 
members of this class are as grievously 
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uninformed about our Negro population 
as I am. I have questions I'd like to have 
answered. For instance, what is the dif- 
ference between Negroand white blood?”’ 

Immediately arose a flood of the pu- 
pils’ own questions relating to back- 
ground, housing, education of the Negro. 
A sustained interest in the subject car- 
ried the class through a long study of the 
Negro and his problems in which com- 
mittee groups studied various topics, 
made reports to the whole class, and or- 
ganized and conducted a symposium. 
Confronted by the fact that they were 
theoretical in their discussions, the chil- 
dren wanted personal contacts with 
colored students. Arrangements were 
made for chairmen of groups to visit a 
high school in which Negro pupils pre- 
dominate. A committee of pupils of the 
visited school acted as guides through 
school and classes and to lunch. A dis- 
cussion, in which both visitors and hosts 
participated, showed similarities of edu- 
cational background and opportunity 
but also revealed the discrepancies of 
work opportunity and housing facilities 
for the Negro. These chairmen reported 
back to their groups. The students felt 
that the whole school should be aware of 
the place of the colored citizen in Detroit; 
and plans were made for a school as- 
sembly in which a prominent Negro 
citizen spoke, and the pupils conducted 
a symposium on the Negro. 

Another successful venture has always 
been that of inviting talented represen- 
tatives of minority groups to participate 
in programs. Colored children from an 
elementary school sang on a radio pro- 
gram and had invitations to sing at 
schools out of their neighborhood. A 
gifted Negro student from Wayne Uni- 
versity read his own poetry to several 
audiences. A quartette of high-school 
athletes, all colored, contributed their 
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tumbling act for a program at another 
school. All these led to kinship of feeling, 
a phase of understanding. On the other 
hand, the hiring of a jazz band of Negro 
pupils by one high school for a school 
dance meant nothing more than the hir- 
ing of amusing entertainers. 

There is reading to be done in social- 
studies classes on democratic ideals, on 
minority groups, on a variety of prob- 
lems. In English classes there is poetry 
about and by the minority, there is 
realistic fiction, and there is biography. 
A class of junior high school pupils had 
just finished the chapter in Twenty Mod- 
ern Americans on George Washington 
Carver when the scientist himself paid a 
visit to Detroit to see his friend, Henry 
Ford. Interviews, pictures of the famous 
man and his host, and editorial comment 
about the contributions of Mr. Carver 
made a profound impression on the 
young pupils, for their study had. given 
them a personal interest in the great 
Negro scientist. 

Direct action may be needed on oc- 
casion. Face to face with trouble when 
the community became excited about a 
new housing project for colored people, 
one high school launched an educational 
campaign to ease tensions and promote a 
social point of view among its pupils. 
Promptly, every English class in the 
school had the same assignment: tostudy, 
read, and discuss quite completely the 
responsibility of each individual to his 
country’s welfare in these wartimes. 
Problems of the relationship between 
peoples, members of one’s own family, 
one’s neighbors, friends, fellow-citizens, 
and the wastefulness of dissensions 
among our nation’s people were dis- 
cussed. The housing problems faced by a 
growing city, the lack of homes for war 
. workers, especially those members of 
minority groups, and the responsibility 





which all had in sharing the problem 
came in for earnest study and talk. The 
clearing of the atmosphere was im- 
mediate. The work did not solve the 
housing situation in that area, but it did 
ease tensions in and out of school. Young 
citizens, already well instructed in the 
social studies, faced a real problem to be 
solved and finally understood the re- 
sponsibility of each one as a member of 
either a minority group or a dominant 
group. 

The promotion and use of democratic 
principles in the classroom are of sig- 
nificance in any project to foster inter- 
cultural understandings. When each in- 
dividual has a respected place in a group, 
those native differences which might 
have been divisive prove instead to be of 
inestimable value in gaining a complete 
picture of a subject through the variety 
of points of view presented. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE TEACHER 


Teachers engaged in intercultural edu- 
cation will sooner or later be confronted 
with the question, ‘““What should in- 
tercultural education accomplish?” Es- 
sentially, this is a question of philoso- 
phy. During most of the history of the 
United States, the accepted philosophy 
has been that of the melting-pot. The 
early aim of intercultural education was 
assimilation. Americanization has been 
stressed. Schools have concentrated on 
removing foreign accents, on inculcating 
American ways, on graduating students 
who were alike. Today in some quarters, 
patriotic groups in particular, the melt- 
ing-pot theory is the only accepted phi- 
losophy. 

Negroes and Orientals generally have 
not been permitted to participate in this 
melting process. Should the aim of in- 
tercultural education be to get these 
racial groups assimilated as we have as- 
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similated the Irish, the Italian, the 
Greek, the Norwegian, and other na- 
tionality groups? Or should the goal of 
intercultural education be that of cul- 
tural pluralism—in which each minority 
group is encouraged to retain the best of 
its own culture? Shall we strive to do 
away with minority differences? Or shall 
we emphasize the rights of minorities to 
be different? Reports from Soviet Russia 
would indicate that cultural pluralism 
is the accepted philosophy there, with 
groups being encouraged to retain their 
unique beliefs and folkways. 

On this question of assimilation versus 
pluralism, Vickery and Cole in Jnter- 
cultural Education in American Schools 
have proposed a compromise which they 
call ‘‘cultural democracy.” This theory 
seeks to apply the principles of constitu- 
tional democracy to race and cultural 
group relations and is based upon these 
propositions: 


1. “That there are certain essential demo- 
cratic loyalties and beliefs, as well as practices 
which have been established as necessary for 
the general welfare, which all Americans should 
have in common; and that this is the foundation 
on which national unity can best be built. 

2. “That the dominant, majority group can 
rightly require individuals and minorities nei- 
ther to isolate themselves from the community 
and nation as a whole, nor to cling to ways of 
living which are incongruent with democratic 
practice. On the other hand, the majority has 
the obligation to distinguish carefully between 
beliefs and practices which are undemocratic 
and those which are only different from the 
dominant culture pattern. The latter the ma- 
jority is required to honor, though not neces- 
sarily to adopt. Nor can the majority justly 
make total conformity to the dominant culture 
pattern or membership in the dominant race a 
requirement for full and equal participation in 
the political, social and economic advantages of 
American democracy. 

3. “That individuals who belong by birth to 
religious and ethnic minority groups should be 
free either to practice and perpetuate such of 
their group’s traditional values, folkways and 
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customs as do not conflict with essential demo- 
cratic principles, and so preserve their group’s 
corporate identity; or to repudiate their an- 
cestral ways of living and thus to lose them- 
selves in the population as a whole. 

“Similarly, that individuals who belong by 
birth to racial minority groups should be free 
either to perpetuate and develop within their 
group distinctive cultural patterns which do not 
conflict with essential democratic principles; or 
to repudiate their distinctive patterns and com- 
pletely to identify themselves culturally, if not 
racially, with the population as a whole.” 


All Americans must subscribe to these 
propositions if we are to have national 
unity. Over and beyond these funda- 
mentals, however, groups and individu- 
als should be free to be different. Out of 
the struggle over these cultural dif- 
ferences will come a better America. 
What do these philosophical answers 
mean to the classroom teacher? The 
American history class in its study of 
immigration policy and the treatment of 
the foreign-born in this country will need 
to analyze and appraise our past actions 
in the light of these philosophies. The 
literature teacher in her attitudes to- 
ward folk songs and folk tales will re- 
flect her answer to this question of ulti- 
mate aim. 


SPEED OF CHANGE 


Another difficult problem for teach- 
ers is the question of speed of intercul- 
tural change. Some leaders of minority 
groups are urging that, while the war is 
on, intercultural gains should be con- 
solidated. They say, in effect, ‘The time 
is now. We either achieve our goals in 
racial justice at once or we do not achieve 
them during our lifetime.’’ Many teach- 
ers, however, when faced with this plea 
for speed, point out the dangers ahead, 
describe the tensions in many cities to- 
day, and urge a slower policy. In es- 
sence the teacher must decide whether 
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we shall meet our problem with a gradu- 
al policy or whether we shall act now by 
a tremendous acceleration. 

One faculty group confronted with this 
question of speed has disintegrated and 
no longer is working as a group on a com- 
mon problem. Having Negro and white 
teachers, the school is in a predominate- 
ly Negro community. Two Negro teach- 
ers, convinced that a program of in- 
tercultural education must be initiated 
at once in ways that will insure im- 
mediate changes, are supported by sev- 
eral white teachers. Other faculty mem- 
bers take the position that a slower, more 
evolutionary program is needed; they 
stress the need for scientific research on 
racial problems, the immense task of 
adult education, and the lack of knowl- 
edge of the psychological nature of racial 
prejudice. One result has been a grow- 
ing distrust of each other. Doubts have 
arisen concerning the real motives of 
different individuals. Lunchtime is now 
a matter of sitting with one camp or the 
other. 

What the situation needs is an honest 
facing of the fact that individuals may 
differ sincerely over the question of 
speed and that the real hope of inter- 
cultural education lies in the living- 
togetherness wherever we are. The speed 
of action on the common problem would 
be increased if the faculty stressed get- 
ting along with each other instead of 
arguing over the appropriate time to 
eliminate community discriminations. 


IMMEDIACY 


Closely akin to the question of speed 
is the question of immediacy. Should a 
school strive to ease immediate tensions? 
Or should a school plan to locate under- 
lying causes and build a basic under- 
standing that will eventually lead to re- 
moval of the causes? One teacher writes: 
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In the community where I teach, it is neces- 
sary first to ease the tension which has been in- 
creased by the arrival of large numbers of white 
people from the South. Since they have been 
accustomed to consider the Negro in the South 
inferior, they consider the Northern Negro, as 
well as the Mexican and any other dark-skinned 
person, as not fit to associate with them. This 
causes a great deal of resentment. It is necessary 
first to ease tension to prevent outbreaks which 
threaten in the immediate future. However, 
smoothing the surface would not solve the prob- 
lem which underlies it. 


One approach to this problem was 
suggested by William J. Norton, a lead- 
ing Detroit social worker. Speaking be- 
fore groups of teachers, he made a plea 
for the furtherance of common justice to 
the Negro citizen, and he urged the 
schools to assist in taking the “heat” out 
of the Detroit situation by stressing 
fundamental courtesy. While saying 
“Excuse me” on a crowded streetcar to a 
person bumped will not improve housing 
conditions or recreation needs, it will 
alleviate tensions. Certainly, courtesy is 
one way of removing immediate ten- 
sions. Margaret Mead has suggested that 
adding more streetcars on lines where 
races mingle would also reduce tensions. 

Frequently, the generalization is made 
that the locker room, the cafeteria, and 
the corridors in schools are spots of po- 
tential tension. Should schools ease these 
tension spots before introducing pageants 
on| contributions] of, minority groups? 
Shall it be done as in Highland Park, 
Michigan, where a Negro, employed as 
a race relations counselor, teaches a 
three-day unit on the Negro to all 
social-studies classes in the junior and 
senior high school? Or will the pageant 
help to remove the tension spots? Don’t 
we really need to plan for both types: 
those activities which will relieve im- 
mediate tensions as well as those which 
will lead to basic understandings? 
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Another question which plagues 
teachers is whether to deal with the total 
problem or whether to deal with the 
specific community group concerning 
which there is the greatest conflict. In 
Detroit, should schools study housing in 
general or Negro housing? In the West, 
should children study naturalization or 
the naturalization of Orientals? In the 
Southwest, should students study prop- 
aganda in general or propaganda 
against the Mexicans? These are not 
easy questions to answer. The answers 
will depend to a great extent on the in- 
tensity of intercultural conflict. 

In Detroit, for example, the super- 
intendent’s intercultural and interracial 
education committee decided that Negro 
History Week should receive special at- 
tention in 1944. This decision was reached 
after careful weighing of values. The 
committee recognized the celebration 
as a means of easing tension at the mo- 
ment but felt that in the long run the 
contributions of the Negro race should be 
dealt with in regular courses and not by a 
special observance. The Detroit situa- 
tion, however, at the time was such that 
special emphasis on Negro contributions 
seemed wise. 


INTEGRATION 


A question frequently asked of the 
schools is whether they teach a course on 
minority groups. Teachers ask about 
teaching separate units and separate 
courses on minority groups, about teach- 
ing the subject incidentally by integrat- 
ing minority problems into the regular 
courses. Attempts to answer this ques- 
tion have aroused much controversy. 

The Detroit Public Schools last year 
held an Intercultural Institute for the 
members of school intercultural com- 
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mittees. Schools had been asked some 
time previously to select such commit- 
tees, and the institute was planned to 
enable these teachers to share experi- 
ences and ideas. After attending a gen- 
eral session with two major speeches, 
members broke up into discussion groups 
to explore profitable ideas for improving 
the schools’ intercultural program. In 
one group the entire period was devoted 
to an argument that separate units 
should be introduced into the schools at 
specific grade levels. The advocates of 
this plan insisted that teachers would do 
nothing if such units or even courses were 
not started at once. Others argued that 
pulling out such units was wrong in prin- 
ciple, that the best intercultural educa- 
tion was done by integrating materials 
into regular courses. Emotion ran high, 
scientific evidence was lacking, and nei- 
ther group convinced the other. 

What is the answer? Should the units 
developed by Miss Morgan and others at 
Chicago be spread across the country? 
Or should present courses be scrutinized 
for opportunities to teach intercultural 
education? Clifford Bragdon had an an- 
swer when he said that he believed in- 
tercultural education should be taught 
incidentally as a part of regular courses 
but that once in the life of the elemen- 
tary-school child and once in the life of 
the secondary-school pupil these inci- 
dental teachings should be brought to- 
gether by a culminating unit. Until evi- 
dence is available to support the conten- 
tions of the differing groups. Bragdon’s 
compromise seems to be a sensible solu- 
tion. 

In an expanding program of intercul- 
tural education the question arises con- 
cerning who is to do the teaching. In a 
very real sense every teacher is a teacher 
of intercultural relations, the teacher’s 
own attitude being an important ele- 
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ment. In many school systems there is a 
tendency to give the responsibility to 
social-studies or English teachers. The 
answer probably is in team work between 
the two groups and in co-operation 
among all departments of the school. 
An illustration of such team work is in 
the teaching of the basic concepts of de- 
mocracy in the Detroit Public Schools. 
Since all intercultural education in our 
country stems from our democratic be- 
liefs, an understanding of American 
ideals, achievements, and aspirations is a 
fundamental of intercultural education. 
Consequently, in Detroit, a unit on ““The 
Meaning of Democracy” is a required 
part of the twelfth-grade civics course 
necessary for graduation. This unit is 
really a culmination of the study of 
American history and American litera- 
ture as taught in earlier grades by the 
social studies and English departments. 
Without the background of important 


literary and historical readings, the de- 
mocracy unit would be futile. With this 
background the unit has provided a rich 
field for better understanding of the 
place of minority groups and of indi- 
viduals in American life. 


CONCLUSION 


Teachers need to recognize and try to 
answer some of these questions, but they 
need most of all to accept the challenge 
and do something. Eventually, then, the 
right solutions will emerge. It is usually 
not a question of either one plan or an- 
other. Frequently a compromise, or a 
combination of plans, fits a given situa- 
tion. Often we need to talk things over 
with each other to get new points of view, 
see new horizons. It is only by earnest, 
concientious, co-operative planning on 
the part of all teachers that education 
can solidly promote the democratic ideals 
for which today we shed blood. 


The Enghsh Teacher as a Teacher 
of Mathematics 


HAROLD FAWCETT’ 


An EDUCATIONAL conference was com- 
ing to an end, and at the closing banquet 
I found myself seated beside a lady who, 
for some reason or other, seemed weary 
and heavily la¢*n with the burdens of 
life. Drawin, | ur somewhat timidly into 
discussion, I learned that she was a 
faculty member from a_ well-known 
school and to my inquiry concerning her 
teaching field she replied, “I am the 
algebra teacher.’’ Further discussion 
revealed that she had six classes a day 


* A member of the department of education of 
Ohio State University and of the staff of the Uni- 
versity High School. 





in elementary algebra and that she liked 
this program, since “it requires only one 
preparation, although it does become 
monotonous at times.” Is it surprising 
to anyone that such a program became 
“monotonous at times’’? Is it not really 
more surprising that this attractive 
lady did not declare that such a program 
was utterly unbearable? Is it any wonder 
that she felt “weary and heavily laden’’? 
She considers herself to be the teacher 
of algebra, but the probability is that 
she is teaching little, if any, algebra and 
would, undoubtedly, be completely as- 
tonished if she really knew what she 
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actually is teaching the young people 
under her direction. 

Desirable and abiding educational 
values are not built into the characters 
of our young people by teachers whose 
sensitivity to their responsibilities is 
limited by the narrow confines of any 
particular subject. A faculty consisting 
of such academically isolated individuals 
is a faculty whose educational program 
reflects no unity of purpose and provides 
intellectual discontinuities which tend 
to dissipate the efforts of students in a 
sequence of unrelated activities. In an 
effort to improve this situation there 
have been, during recent years, steady 
and persistent efforts to develop cur- 
ricular experiences which relate various 
fields of learning and which give pur- 
pose and meaning to the entire program. 
Integration was an idea which captured 
the imagination of many educators; and, 
in a desire to translate this idea into 
practice, teachers and administrators 
gave birth to such curricular devices as 
“unified studies” and “core courses.” 
They searched faithfully and vigorously 
for experiences that would cut across 
subject-matter lines and bring into focus 
the real and abiding purposes of general 
education. Whether or not their efforts 
have been productive of fruitful results 
is a question which can be answered 
only when examined through the per- 
spective of the years. 

While no thoughtful student of edu- 
cation will disagree with the purposes 
which motivated these men and women, 
it should be pointed out that in their 
enthusiastic search for some center of 
integration they overlooked an experi- 
ence which all our students have in com- 
mon and which “cuts across subject- 
matter lines” with a greater degree of 
effectiveness than does a study of ““The 
American Indian,” “Housing,” “Trans- 
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portation,” or “The Universe.’’ Each 
of the thirty million students in our 
elementary and secondary schools uses 
language, and each of the million men 
and women who teach them is a teacher 
of language. The English teacher alone 
is not responsible for the language edu- 
cation of her students; for we must recog- 
nize that language is any medium for the 
expression of ideas and just as a poet 
uses words, so the painter uses color, the 
sculptor uses marble, and the mathe- 
matician uses symbols. The effective 
teaching of language calls for the co- 
operation of all teachers, and our efforts 
will undoubtedly be more fruitful when 
we are somewhat familiar with the gen- 
eral nature of the contribution each 
area is able to make to the achievement 
of our common purpose. From the pen 
of Stuart Chase? comes the statement 
that “‘mathematics is a powerful correc- 
tive for the spook-making of ordinary 
language,” and the teacher of English 
should expect such an emphasis to be 
made in the mathematics classroom. 
But mathematics teachers have fre- 
quently reported that their burdens 
would be considerably lightened if their 
students could read more effectively, 
and there are some who thoughtlessly 
say that the source of these language 
difficulties is found in the English class- 
room. While the validity of this criticism 
may be seriously questioned, it is true 
that there are aspects of mathematics 
to which the teacher of English can make 
helpful and welcome contributions. 

Few students and, unfortunately, not 
a great many teachers recognize that 
mathematics is a language, born out of 


2 The Tyranny of Words (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930), p. 152. 


3 This point of view is developed by the author 
in “Language and Mathematics,” Educational Meth- 
od, XXI, No. 6 (March, 1942), 290-95. 
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a need for some means of communicating 
ideas concerning the quantitative as- 
pects of life. In the mathematics class- 
room, as well as in the English class- 
room, the student is dealing with a 
method for the expression of ideas; and, 
while the ideas may differ, the funda- 
mental problem of the teacher in each 
situation is to help the student become 
skilled and effective in the use of the 
symbols by which these ideas are ex- 
pressed. The student’s conception of 
Janguage should be broadened and ex- 
tended until he comes to recognize the 
development of language understand- 
ings as one of the unifying factors in his 
entire program. He should learn that 
language is used for a great variety of 
purposes. There are those, for example, 
who speak to us through the language 
of music, while others use the language 
of art as a medium through which to 
express their ideas of beauty and form. 
There is the language of prose, and there 
is the language of poetry. Students of 
future generations will study the great 
technical advances of the twentieth cen- 
tury through the language of science, 
while the language of mathematics re- 
cords the creative efforts of man in his 
investigation of the quantitative and 
spatial relations of life. Each answers 
some persistent human need, and skill 
in the use of any one of these mediums 
of expression can be secured only through 
an understanding of the significance and 
meaning of the symbols peculiar to it. 
While it is the common task of all teach- 
ers to develop this concept of language, 
are we not justified in looking to our 
teachers of English for leadership in the 
achievement of this important outcome? 

The language of mathematics will now 
be used to illustrate a point on which, 
perhaps, our associates in the English 
classroom could be very helpful. The 





expression 5‘ means that 5 is to be taken 
four times as a factor; and associated 
with this expression are the ideas of 
“base’’ and “exponent,” which are tech- 
nical mathematical terms. How are these 
terms most effectively learned? There 
are some teachers, it is true, who first 
define exponent as “a small number 
written to the right of and a little above 
another number to indicate how many 
times that number is to be used as a 
factor” and then expect the students 
to apply this definition intelligently. 
That practice, however, does not en- 
courage understanding and meaning and 
is a contributing factor to the all-too- 
common tendency of students to be- 
lieve that the value of 54 is 5 X 4, or 20. 
More thoughtful teachers provide ex- 
periences which call for the writing of 
expressions wherein a factor is repeated, 
such as 5 X 5 X 5 X 5; and, once the 
concept of a number’s being used a given 
number of times as a factor has been 
clarified for the student, he is introduced 
to the symbolism which expresses this 
concept effectively and economically. 
When asked to describe this symbolism, 
he himself talks in terms of “a small 
number written to the right of and a 
little above another number” and im- 
mediately welcomes the idea of replacing 
this awkward expression by giving an 
appropriate name to this ‘small num- 
ber.” It is thus that the word ‘‘expo- 
nent” becomes a part of his vocabulary. 
It is the name given to a concept already 
understood by the student and it should 
not be named until it 7s understood by 
the student. To give him the name of a 
concept which, for him, has no asso- 
ciated meaning is to insure his continued 
and increasing confusion. Definitions 
should be the outgrowth of experience 
and not the basis for it, and it is pre- 
cisely at this point that teachers of Eng- 
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lish could be particularly helpful. I am 
no authority in the field of English, but 
I know that no student ever gained a 
clear concept of an automobile by read- 
ing the definition in Webster’s diction- 
ary. The word “smog” entered our vo- 
cabulary as the name of an existing at- 
mospheric condition which needed a 
name, and the use of the word “jitters” 
is far more economical than the complex 
behavior description it replaced. If 
teachers of English are helping students 
to recognize that increased effectiveness 
in the communication of ideas is made 
possible by well-selected symbols, they 
are supporting the efforts of the mathe- 
matics teacher, they are lightening his 
work, and every mathematics teacher in 
the country should be grateful for this 
kind of assistance. 

The ability to read the language of 
mathematics with understanding and 
insight calls for a degree of familiarity 
with the technical vocabulary of mathe- 
matics which many of our students do 
not seem to have. Can this inadequacy 
be laid at the door of the English teach- 
er, or is it the result of negligence by 
teachers of mathematics? The extent 
to which this responsibility is shared by 
the teacher of English is the extent to 
which he has failed to build into the 
intellectual equipment of his students 
the idea that mathematics is a language, 
that it has characteristics which are 
common to all languages, and that 
meanings are the outgrowth of experi- 
ence. To expect the English teacher to 
provide the experience which gives 
meaning to such technical terms as “ex- 
ponent,” “radical,” “perpendicular,” 
“tangent,” and “infinity” is to expect 
that which is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. It is the major responsibility of 
the mathematics teacher to develop the 
meanings associated with the technical 
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vocabulary of his subject, and the most 
effective assistance which the English 
teacher can provide in helping him meet 
this responsibility is to develop in his 
students an _ intellectual restlessness 
which persistently calls upon teachers 
of mathematics to provide experience 
as the basis for meanings. There are, 
of course, in the language of mathemat- 
ics many terms which are used in the 
language of common discourse. Vocabu- 
lary studies in mathematics, such as 
those by Pressey and Elam,‘ Pressey, 
Pressey, and Narragon,’ and Bertiotti,° 
include a list of “essential terms’’; and, 
while teachers of English can undoubted- 
ly be very helpful in introducing their 
students to the significance of these 
terms, they will, perhaps, render their 
greatest service if they lead their stu- 
dents to an appreciation of the impor- 
tant fact that, in the language of com- 
mon discourse, words are usually many- 
valued, whereas in the language of math- 
ematics terms are used with precision 
and accuracy. More than three centuries 
ago Francis Bacon’ said that if men 
were to save themselves from the ‘‘great 
sophism of all sophisms, equivocation or 
ambiguity of words,” they must “imi- 
tate the wisdom of the mathematicians’’ 
and make clear the sense in which they 
use their terms. If teachers of English 
would impress their students with the 
significance and importance of this 
advice, they would indeed make a most 

4L. C. Pressey and M. K. Elam, “The Funda- 
mental Vocabulary of Elementary Arithmetic,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIII, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1932), 46-50. 

5S. L. Pressey, L. C. Pressey, and F. R. Nar- 
ragon, “‘Essential Vocabulary in Algebra,”’ School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXII, No. 6 (June, 
1932), 672-74. 

® Joseph M. Bertiotti, “Mathematical Vocabu- 


lary of Current Periodical Literature,”’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXIV, No. 7 (November, 1941), 317-20. 


? Works, ed. Robertson, Book I, pp. 108, 126. 
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helpful contribution to the work of the 
mathematics teacher. 

On more than one occasion it has been 
said by teachers of mathematics that 
in other classrooms students acquire 
meanings of mathematical concepts 
which are vague and inaccurate and 
which have to be unlearned. This posi- 
tion is supported by McKim,’ who, in 
speaking of terms used both within and 
without the mathematics class, states: 
“Some of the meanings previously at- 
tached to these words may be an actual 
handicap in learning the precise mathe- 
matical connotation.” This position, 
however, would seem to have little valid- 
ity once the students understand that 
words are many-valued and that, if am- 
biguity is to be avoided, they must 
“make clear the sense in which they use 
their terms,”’ which is one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the language of 
mathematics. Students who come to the 
mathematics classroom with such a 
background of experience bring with 
them an intellectual climate in which 
the growth of mathematical concepts 
and ideas can be effectively nourished. 

There is another important aspect of 
mathematics to which teachers of Eng- 
lish may have given little thought but 
to which they should be able to make a 
significant and far-reaching contribu- 
tion. One of the basic concepts of mathe- 
matics is that of a “‘variable,” and any 
influence which is helpful in leading 
students to a clear and accurate under- 
standing of this important idea will be 
welcomed by both students and teachers 
alike. The concept of a variable is by no 
means limited to the field of mathema- 
tics, and it is undoubtedly true that 


8’ Margaret Grace McKim, The Reading of Verbal 
Material in Ninth Grade Algebra (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941), p. 14. 


teachers of English have many oppor- 
tunities to consider the influence of 
this concept in both prose and poetry. 
When Senator X,, for example, proudly 
states that “the President of the United 
States has more influence than any in- 
dividual in the world,” it should be 
recognized that “the President of the 
United States” is a variable and that 
the accuracy of the statement can be 
determined only when specific values 
of the variable are considered. Replace 
this variable, for example, by George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Warren 
Harding, and Franklin Roosevelt, each 
of whom is a specific value of the vari- 
able, and then consider the validity of 
the proposition. When Edgar Allan Poe 
in 1849 addressed the following words 
to his mother-in-law: 


Because I feel that in the heavens above 

The angels whispering to one another 

Can find among their burning terms of love 
None so devotional as that of ‘‘Mother,”’ 


he knew little if anything about vari- 
ables, although he used a number of 
them in this oft-quoted verse, which 
perhaps gets something of its appeal 
from the fact that he used “mother” as 
a variable, with “Mrs. Maria Clemm’’ 
as one of the specific values of it. Teach- 
ers of English with imagination and in- 
sight can indeed make a very great con- 
tribution to understandings associated 
with this important concept. 

In a recent cartoon the spirit of the 
German people is represented as a trav- 
eler who is utterly and completely lost. 
All around him are many signposts with 
clear and well-defined directions con- 
cerning the shape of things to come, and 
in desperation he looks to these signposts 
for help, only to be more hopelessly con- 
fused, for the language used in these 
guides to the future is the language of 
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the United Nations of the World, of 
which he is totally ignorant. In the five 
years since the imperial German army 
marched across Poland’s unoffending 
border, approximately five million young 
men and women have graduated from 
our secondary schools; and, while they 
have little resemblance to the lonely and 
disillusioned traveler who personifies the 
spirit of the German people, they, too, 
are looking at the signposts which point 
to the fabric of the future. They turn to 
these guides with confidence and hope, 
but, according to our critics, they, too, 
will turn away in disappointment and 
despair, for they are symbolically illit- 
erate. They cannot correctly interpret 
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the ordinary symbols used in the com- 
munication of ideas; they are unfamiliar 
with even the most elementary concepts 
associated with language understand- 
ings. If but a fraction of these charges 
are valid, we have permitted these young 
people to leave our schools only to be 
interned in a sort of mental concentra- 
tion camp. 

The literacy of our people does not 
depend on the English teacher alone. It 
depends on the intelligent co-operation 
of all our teachers, and one of the most 
promising signs on the educational hori- 
zon is that quality of leadership which 
invites these teachers to become a part 
of the “language faculty.” 





UNIVERSAL 


BEATRICE KRONGOLD 


It will be good to be alone, 


And know at last 


The quiet peace 
Of solitude 
Forevermore. 


It will be good to be alone, 
But let not sleep descend too soon 
Lest I am found with dreams 


Too few, 
And dreams 
Too small, 
To last 
Throughout 
Eternity. 





Current English Forum 


Conducted by 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, 
AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Three questions concerning the “proper 
classification” of words are asked by S. C., 
of Louisiana: 

1. Should such words as wind, storm, 
weather, heat, and chilliness be called ab- 
stract nouns? 

2. Do reflexive or intensive pronouns 
have case? 

3. When possessive pronouns are used in 
sentences to modify nouns, are they classi- 
fied as adjectives or possessive pronouns? 


Since all three questions are related, 
suppose we examine the matter of classifica- 
tion before taking up the particular ques- 
tions. From time to time this department 
has discussed the principles of classifying 
words, but another comment seems de- 
sirable. 

First, it must be said that there is no ac- 
cepted official source of information on 
classification. There is no carefully guarded 
tablet of stone, nor any erudite tome, nor 
any grammatical patriarch to provide us 
with rules or applications of rules. There is 
not even a political commissar of grammar 
to make rulings. There is just one source of 
information: the English language itself. 
To save time, we do not usually go directly 
to the language to settle every new question 
but to the classification already made by 
trained observers: descriptive grammarians. 

Second, it must be remembered that 
there is nothing like perfect agreement 
among the descriptive grammarians on how 
to classify words. Some grammarians find 
nine parts of speech, some eight—some 
seven, some four. When two grammarians 
agree on the number of parts of speech, they 
do not necessarily agree on which class 
every word falls into. But, one might ask, 
why not ignore all but the best grammarian, 
and take his dicta as the law? This course is 





somewhat appealing, but we are then 
forced to decide how to choose the “‘best”’ 
grammarian. The people best qualified to 
judge are the grammarians themselves, and 
they would be the last to agree on a candi- 
date. If we should ask rival grammarians 
to defend their systems, each one could 
demonstrate features of his own that are 
superior to others! The inevitable conclu- 
sion, uncomfortable as it may be to those 
souls who like orderly simplicity, is that 
there simply is no one right way to classify 
words. 

Let me hastily add, however, that this 
conclusion does not prevent our assigning 
words to “‘parts of speech,” nor does it keep 
us from labeling nouns and pronouns with 
“cases” and “genders.” It does prevent our 
trying to make one particular system the 
only one. There are still several satisfactory 
solutions for those of us who need a classify- 
ing system for use in the English classroom. 
A teacher can adopt any workable system, 
preferably the one set forth in the textbook 
he is using. It has been my experience that 
almost any standard textbook provides a 
satisfactory set of rules on “parts of speech,” 
“cases of nouns,” etc., that will serve the 
actual, serious needs of the classroom. But 
not necessarily answer all questions. A great 
many arguments about the case or the part 
of speech of this word or that are pointless 
and trivial. In such disputes the students’ 
use of the language is not affected one whit. 


In a class in advanced grammar, where 
classifying is itself a subject of study, there 
will be long and profitable discussions of the 
classification of particular words. But in a 
composition class it is fatuous to try to as- 
sign every word that is proposed to some 
“part of speech” or other category. This 
makes the subject of study a mere game, 
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and crossword puzzles would be a more 
profitable game. 

The actual and serious needs of the class- 
room can be served by almost any standard 
system provided the teacher makes it clear 
to the class that we do not have a neat set of 
clear-cut pigeonholes into which every word 
can be placed. Every system based on the 
traditional parts of speech and rhetorical 
classes leaves some words loosely labeled. 
Time after time in this Forum we have dis- 
cussed words that could be just as well called 
one part of speech as another. The individ- 
ual teacher must decide whether to admit 
this uncertainty of classification to the stu- 
dents or to insist by authority on one “right” 
system. When traditional systems are used, 
an important decision must be made: 
whether to be dictatorial in order to gain 
uniformity. 

Fortunately, there is another solution. 
We don’t have to follow the traditional 
methods of classifying. A functional method 
of classification is described by Janet Ran- 
kin Aiken in Commonsense Grammar (Crow- 
ell, 1936), which permits a reasonable de- 
mocracy in the classroom and achieves a 
reasonable uniformity in classifying words. 
This system throws out the old “parts of 
speech” and sets up clear-cut and useful 
ways of grouping and labeling words. Until 
some such system is refined through wide- 
spread use, no one can classify words in one 
and only one way. 

Now for the questions raised by S. C.: 
The words heat, cold, weather, and chilliness 
do not normally have plurals; this is a char- 
acteristic of abstract nouns. Wind and 
storm do have plurals, as do most “‘concrete”’ 
nouns. The reason for this is that the first 
four denote general properties apart from 
any particular things or events. The latter 
two denote specific things or events. Most 
teachers would probably call wind and 
storm concrete, the other four abstract. 

Reflexive pronouns have or do not have 
“case” in accordance with one’s definition of 
case. If by case we mean case-form, they 
do not have. If we mean function, they do 
have: they have several different uses in 
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sentences. One teacher or textbook can de- 
fine case as function and consistently say 
that reflexive pronouns have case. Another 
can define case as case-form and consistent- 
ly say that they do not have case. The only 
obligation is that the teacher or textbook 
use the same definition of case consistently 
and not shift it without notice. 

Possessive pronouns can be called adjec- 
tives or possessive pronouns or both. Either 
classification may tell us something useful 
about them. Why not call them possessive 
pronouns used as adjectives? This indicates 
a form classification and a use classification. 
The same automobile can be called a family 
car, a four-door sedan, a motor vehicle, a 
straight-eight, or a jallopy, depending on 
which label is most useful to the speaker 
and hearer. Only an omnipotent dictator 
with an omnipresent Gestapo could require 
us to use one name and one only for an 
automobile. 

Such questions as these, it seems to me, 
need not be referred to any “‘authority” out- 
side the classroom. The teacher and the 
class can hold a discussion of how and why 
words are classified and come to areasonable, 
democratic agreement on the system of 
classification to be used, then apply the 
system to the words that require study. In 
every class studying the use of the language 
it seems to me necessary to ask first why 
it is desirable to classify a particular word 
before getting into a dispute over whether 
it is “called” this or that. 

J. B. McM. 


Q. Is the word following an introductory 
interjection capitalized? The following sen- 
tence offers an example: “Oh! That (that) 
hurt me.” 

G. F. 


A. By placing an exclamation mark after 
Oh the writer makes it a complete utterance; 
the exclamation mark is normally an end- 
stop signal. That would be capitalized, since 
it begins a new sentence. If a comma were 
placed after Oh, indicating a mild interjec- 
tion, that would not be capitalized. 


J. B. McM. 
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Q. In the sentence “It had to be (me, I)”’ 
which pronoun is correct and why? 
G. T. 


A. In the “Current English Forum’’ for 
February, 1944, a similar question was 
asked. The committee pointed out that 
either pronoun could be justified and that on 
practically all occasions me would be used. 


J. B. McM. 


Q. It puzzles me that the Forum usually 
answers a question about the correctness 
of an expression by saying that it may be 
correct on some occasions but not on others. 
Isn’t it possible to answer definitely that it 
is or is not correct? A yes-and-no answer is 
not much help in the classroom. 

Pe Ae 


A. To the best of our ability we try to 
report the facts as found by present-day 
experts interpreted in the light of the sci- 
entific study of language. Neither our com- 
mittee, nor anyone else that we know of, 
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has either the ability or the authority to 
rule on what is “correct.” If we said, for in- 
stance, that it’s me is always “‘incorrect”’ we 
would be expressing a purely subjective 
preference, and our ruling would receive 
no more attention than have the rules of 
hundreds of “grammars” over many years. 
Many cultivated people on many occasions 
treat It’s me as “correct,” and we report 
that fact. 

If the facts of usage are hard to handle in 
the classroom, then the classroom must be 
accommodated to the facts; the language 
cannot be modified to suit the classroom. If 
we could imagine a physician writing to a 
medical journal to ask whether sulfathio- 
zole is a good medicine, it is inconceivable 
that he would get a yes-or-no answer. He 
would be told on what occasions the drug has 
particular effects, not that it is “good” or 
“bad.” If the study of language is too trivial 
to be presented respectably, it might as well 
be sacrificed to social studies or something 
else in the curriculum. 

j. B. McM. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





tional punctuation! 





At the protest, ““‘Why do we have to learn punctuation rules?” I bring for 
class perusal Gertrude Stein’s The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas and E. E. 
Cummings’ Collected Poems. I usually hear no more complaints about conven- 


David Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, California 


If the intricacies of single and double quotation marks puzzle your students, 
the following example should clear everything up nicely. “It took courage,” the 
speaker said, ‘for a man to affirm in those days: ‘I indorse every word of Patrick 
Henry’s sentiment, “Give me liberty or give me death!” ’ ”’ 


[ If you enjoyed reading “‘To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? — 


MILDRED SOBOTKA 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 























A SUGGESTION FOR “MEMORIZING 
Shakespeare for Fun” is given by J. E. 
Greene in High Points for September. He 
asks his students to think of an occasion 
when they, or someone, might quote a suit- 
able line or two from Shakespeare. They 
memorize the lines, describe the situation 
to the class, and quote. What is important 
is that they enjoy this kind of memoriza- 
tion, and it helps to point the contemporary 
qualities of the plays. 


“SOMETHING NEW IN TEACHING 
Grammar” is another suggestion made by 
Edward J. Rutan and Engelbert J. Neu- 
mayer in the summer number of Fic. They 
recommend the “tonic effect of linking 
grammar to the meaning of the sentence, 
which is where grammar belongs.” To ac- 
complish this happy liaison and “to show 
the particular work done by each part of 
speech in making the sentence say what it 
is saying, sentences are presented in which 
the one grammatical unit that is being 
studied is left out..... The students de- 
velop a sentence sense by seeking to supply 
the element without which they can’t go 
on reading.”’ According to the authors, this 
kind of training not only makes grammar 
a creative activity but is also good for what 
ails the careless reader. 


TWO LARGE GROUP EXPERIMENTS 
to help young people share artistic experi- 
ences of cultural and educational value are 
reported in the November School Activities. 
Twelve New York City high schools co- 
operated in a drama festival, and the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Public Schools held 
a city-wide poetry festival. The purpose of 
the New York festival was to serve as a 
stimulus to enrich dramatic programs in all 
the schools for the future. Twelve schools 
presented three performances of four plays 
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each. Great interest was aroused, and the 
ledger showed a profit which was turned 
over for the rehabilitation of speech-handi- 
capped war veterans. The poetry festival 
was conducted among both grade- and 
high-school pupils, partly to stimulate love 
of good poetry and partly to meet the need 
for improvement in oral reading, in speech, 
in poise, and in self-confidence. About fif- 
teen hundred students participated in the 
competition. Results showed increased in- 
terest in poetry not only among the stu- 
dents but also by many parents, improved 
reading by the pupils, and a very real en- 
joyment on their part. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
ciation is urging that schools throughout the 
country make plans in advance for the ob- 
servance of Victory Day in Europe so that 
“the emotional release that will come with 
victory” may be “channelled into con- 
structive, useful expression” at that cli- 
matic moment when it will make the most 
impression upon the minds of all. It espe- 
cially urges the display with our own flag 
of the United Nations Honor Flag to key- 
note the idea of honoring and appreciating 
all who helped win the victory. In the VEA 
Leaders Letter, No. 25, instructions are given 
on how to make the flag (four vertical red 
bars on a white background), along with a 
brief history of its origin. This single flag 
was adopted in December, 1942, at a meet- 
ing of national and international leaders in 
Washington, D.C., to make possible a meth- 
od of honoring our allies without having to 
use the more cumbersome method of flying 
all forty-four flags of the United Nations. 
Its use in America was inaugurated by the 
District of Columbia Department of the 
American Legion during Flag Day cere- 
monies in 1943. Since then it has flown in 
many countries throughout the world. 
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AMBITIOUS YOUNG PLAYWRIGHTS 
and producers will find Alan Schneider’s 
“Very Stormy Operations” in the October 
Dramatics not only lively reading but also 
very sturdy in practical information. Schnei- 
der, who is head of the department of speech 
and drama at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C., spent eleven weeks last 
winter as assistant stage manager of the 
New York production of Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Storm Operation. On the basis of that 
experience he tells how Broadway casts and 
rehearses its plays. After reading it, the 
statistics which say that 85 per cent of all 
Broadway productions fail do not seem to 
underestimate the possibilities. 


THE 1944-45 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
in Art, Literature, and Music have been 
announced by Scholastic Magazines spon- 
sors of the competitions, which are officially 
approved by the Committee on Contests, 
Festivals, and Tournaments of the National 
Association of Secondary Schoo] Principals. 
The deadline for receiving entries in the 
literary and music awards is March 15, 
1945. All entries should be addressed to 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N.Y. The 
time for sending entries to the art awards 
varies with the dates of regional exhibitions. 
Rules books will be sent by Scholastic Maga- 
zine on request. The literary awards will 
provide $1,500 in war bonds and stamps to 
students who submit the best short stories, 
poetry, essays, humorous articles, histori- 
cal articles, radio plays, current events, 
book reviews, biographical sketches, and 
literary articles. In connection with the 
literary awards, there is a Journalism Sec- 
tion, sponsored by Quill and Scroll, inter- 
national honorary society for high-school 
journalists. All types of newspaper writing 
are included in this section. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE METH- 
ods of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram in preparing our soldiers to use foreign 
languages, an interesting statement was 
adopted by the Commission on Trends in 








Education of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, May, 1944, which is reported in the 
October issue of the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. The commission 
points out that the strikingly successful 
results were not “attained through the dis- 
covery of a ‘magical new method,’” or 
under the direction of “linguistic magicians.” 
The methods used were well tried; the pro- 
gram planned by teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in consultation with the War De- 
partment. But the Army saw the signifi- 
cance of, and permitted, what many colleges 
and universities had not. In short, the ‘‘im- 
pressive results of the Army Program were 
due ....to a liberal allowance of time and 
to the opportunity for students to practice 
the language in the intimacy of a small 
group.” 

“WHAT LANGUAGES OUR SOLDIERS 
Are Up Against” on the various world fronts 
is amusingly discussed by Mario A. Pei in 
the October Modern Language Journal. 
After reading it, one is inclined to agree 
with Mayor La Guardia, as does the author, 
when he advocates more foreign tongues for 
high-school boys who will soon come of 
draft age. 


DR. EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK, ASSIST- 
ant state commissioner of education, in 
New York, is vigorously defending the 
retention of the present teaching time 
allotted to English in the senior high 
schools of the state against the proposals 
now being advanced by some educators to 
reduce the required English instruction by 
one-third. Recently at a mass meeting of 
the State Central School Principals Associa- 
tion held at Syracuse he made a vigorous 
plea for more and better teaching of Eng- 
lish. “The engineering colleges are adding 
courses in English. The proposed post-high 
school technical institutes will feature Eng- 
lish. New York State has an enormous popu- 
lation of second generation European immi- 
grants. The State has a huge number of 
aliens. If I could have only one subject 
taught in our schools it would be the mother 
tongue.” 
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AS IF IN CONFIRMATION OF DR. VAN 
Kleeck’s first statement, the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology recently an- 
nounced the establishing of an assistantship 
in engineering English to give training in 
the teaching of speech, technical writing, 
and literature to engineering graduates. 
Such an assistantship is believed to be an 
innovation. The assistant will be aided by 
the engineering staffs in studying the appli- 
cation of language skills to engineering 
work and will do considerable classroom 
teaching, assist in the editing of technical 
papers, and otherwise familiarize himself 
with the major problems of English instruc- 
tors in technical colleges. 


TO STUDY SUCH CURRENT TRENDS 
in English education, a special committee 
has been set up by the New York City As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, it is an- 
nounced in the association’s October Bulle- 
tin. “Radical innovations in various parts 
of the country involve the amalgamation of 
English and the Social Studies. To what 
extent does the English teacher, under 
such a plan, tend to lose his identity and 
usefulness?” This will be one of the ques- 
tions the committee will consider. Another 
new committee will survey curriculum re- 
vision. The association this year is also 
sponsoring, together with the Biology and 
Social Studies Associations, an in-service 
course on intercultural education. 


CONCERN FOR THE FUTURE OF THE 
English curriculum seems to have reached 
the White House also. When Mrs. Roose- 
velt recently celebrated her sixtieth birth- 
day, she was asked what she would prefer 
to do if she didn’t return to the Executive 
Mansion as First Lady after the 1944 elec- 
tions. She replied: “I should like to have a 
job visiting Teachers Colleges. .... I want 
to help students learn to love English litera- 
ture instead of studying it as a chore.” 


THE BULLETIN OF THE KANSAS 
Association of the Teachers of English enters 
its thirtieth year with a new publishing 
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policy. Under a co-operative plan the high 
schools and colleges of the state in turn will 
edit subsequent issues. The October number 
is sponsored by the Wichita High School 
East. The December number will be spon- 
sored by the Arkansas City schools; Febru- 
ary by Hutchinson Junior College; and 
April by the Topeka schools. 


A NEWSLETTER DEVOTED TO LEGIS- 
lative and governmental developments af- 
fecting young people is scheduled to make 
its first appearance, sponsored by Mrs. 
Eugene Myer of the Washington Post and 
George Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Maga- 


zine. 


“KNOW OUR ALLIES” IS BY MAU- 
rice Price, sociologist at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Price recommends with vigor 
that we immediately attack the problem of 
providing, either by resurrection or by 
training, teachers with realistic and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the peoples, cultures, 
and races of our new allies, South America, 
Russia, and the Far East. He feels, from his 
own experience in the Far East, that quali- 
fied persons are available to teach about 
that part of the world. He has known per- 
sonally “man after man and woman after 
woman, who has returned to this country, 
published a number of outstanding articles 
or perhaps a book (about some special 
phase of the situation in the Far East), but, 
discovering no school interested in courses 
on the Far East, has gone into another kind 
of work or teaching.’”’ Such persons, Mr. 
Price thinks, should at once be issued a 
clarion call to the teaching profession. If the 
demand should exceed the supply, and it 
ought to, “next best substitutes would be 
men and women with a broad training in 
either history or the social sciences... . 
who are ready to study both the fact and 
fiction, so to speak, of the Far East.” Ig- 
norance of the native languages should be 
no deterrent to giving general and introduc- 
tory courses on China and Japan. There are 
plenty of good teachers giving courses in 
ancient history who don’t know the Egyp 
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tian and Babylonian languages. Price also 
suggests that materials in courses in an- 
thropology and sociology, now usually 
crowded out, could be used effectively to 
break down cultural and racial prejudices 
and could be expanded into a course on 
“Race, Environment, and Cultural Devel- 
opment.” 


ANOTHER ARTICLE, THIS ONE IN 
the November Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion, treats even more specifically the need 
for curriculum changes which would enable 
schools and colleges, as well as the agencies 
for adult education, ‘‘to provide increasing 
instruction in the cultures and problems of 
far flung areas of the world.” Thus, S. 
George Santayana in his “Asiatic Studies 
in American Schools” summarizes the four 
functions which schools should have in the 
field of Asiatic studies. They are: (1) to 
equip the largest possible number of young 
students with basic information about 
Asia; (2) to develop respect for the indige- 
nous qualities and varieties in Asiatic cul- 
tures; (3) to acquaint students with the 
major problems and issues and trends which 
Asiatic peoples now face and our relation to 
them; and (4) to develop in pupils funda- 
mental friendliness and acceptance of right- 
minded men and women, regardless of race, 
creed, and culture. There are various meth- 
ods of trying to fulfil these functions. Santa- 
yana gives a suggestive outline for a two-year 
period of secondary-school study on Asia. 
As he rightly concludes, however, the march 
forward in the understanding of Asia “‘is 
largely dependent upon hundreds of indi- 
vidual teachers and administrators, who, 
within the possibilities of their own institu- 
tions and of their own educational philoso- 
phies, seek to readjust their work to the 
needs and possibilities of Asiatic study.” 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, VA- 
rious unrelated efforts “to do something 
about it” have, in part at least, utilized meth- 
ods similar to those suggested by Kraus, 
Price, and Santayana. For example, to en- 
courage students from among the Spanish- 





speaking peoples of continental United States 
and Puerto Rico to carry on advanced study 
and to prepare themselves for work among 
their own people, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is offering a limited num- 
ber of graduate fellowships for study during 
1945 to be administered by the Institute of 
International Education. The October News 
Bulletin of the Institute announces that 
they are “for advanced study in such fields 
as languages and civilization of the Western 
hemisphere, sociology and social work, home 
economics, rural education and agriculture, 
education, and personnel administration, 
with emphasis on fields of practical value to 
the Spanish speaking population. The grants 
are available for young men and women, of 
Spanish speaking origin, residents of the 
United States or Puerto Rico who plan to 
apply their preparation for the benefit of the 
Spanish speaking groups in order to increase 
participation of those groups in the com- 
munity life of the United States.”’ 


THE COORDINATOR OF  INTER- 
American Affairs is also grappling with the 
textbook problem, the News-Letter of the 
Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, reports. One of the greatest handicaps 
in the use of good textbooks printed in the 
United States for the study of English in 
other American republics is the cost. The 
Inter-American Educational Foundation 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is supervising a project 
under the sponsorship of the University of 
Iowa to produce adequate English-lan- 
guage textbooks at the lowest possible cost. 
The texts are designated for use in the other 
American republics as a further step in re- 
moving the language barrier to close inter- 
American understanding. The series will 
comprise eight books, integrated into a care- 
fully graded course, as follows: elementary 
grammar, review grammar, elementary 
reader, intermediate reader, advanced 
reader, selected readings (appropriate ex- 
cerpts from contemporary United States 
literature), anthology of United States 
literature, history of United States lit- 
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SUMMARY 


erature. Three separate series will be pub- 
lished, adapted for use in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT STEPS  TO- 
ward mutual understanding along the lines 
suggested by Dean Kraus are reported in 
the November News Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. Six Chi- 
nese visiting professors are in the United 
States upon the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of State. Ten distinguished Chinese 
professors from the leading universities of 
China have been chosen by the Ministry of 
Education to visit the United States for 
purposes of research and study. The Na- 
tional Japanese American Student Reloca- 
tion Council reports that approximately 
three thousand students have been relocated 
in 539 universities, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions. Of this number, only 
631 students needed financial help from the 
council. All institutions of higher education 
are now open to Nisei, and no special clear- 
ances from the Provost Marshal General’s 
office are required. The London Times, ac- 
cording to the News Bulletin, reports that 
during the first year of teaching English to 
Allied forces and enlisted civilians in the 
Middle East, the British Army Educational 
Corps instructed 16,000 troops, including 
Poles, Greeks, French, Yugoslavs, Belgians, 
Maltese, Cypriotes, Palestinians, Syrians, 
and Lebanese. The Russian Student Fund 
has established a fellowship in honor of 
Frank L. Polk, who acted as vice-chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Fund from 
its inauguration until his death last year. 
The fellowship is open to men or women 
students of Russian origin for study at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HOWEVER, AS IF REMINDING US 
that understanding, like charity, begins at 
home, Emeric Kurtagh, head resident of 
Kingsley House, New Orleans, contributes 
a sobering essay to the October number of 
the Adult Educational Journal, entitled 
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“Easing Our _ Inter-regional Tensions.”’ 
Kurtagh notes the signs of increasing ten- 
sion between the North and the South and 
the fact that this tension, which is between 
two cultural patterns or sets of folkways 
rather than between two geographic areas, 
might result in serious national disunity 
both now and in the postwar period. The 
immediate friction has been caused by the 
present unparalleled migrations from one 
section of the country to the other. Kurtagh 
lists several of the most important reasons 
for this friction as due to differences in: (1) 
attitudes toward the Negro; (2) attitudes of 
the Negro; (3) attitudes toward family, edu- 
cation, church, class, place of women; (4) 
attitudes toward work and work habits, 
planning, invention, originality; (5) atti- 
tudes toward government, law, unwritten 
law, justice, and politics. Bringing about a 
better understanding between our two ma- 
jor regions, Kurtagh feels, calls for ‘“edu- 
cational statesmanship on a giant scale.”’ 
But two limited approaches to the problem 
would help a lot. One is to develop special 
pamphlets for our servicemen and civilians 
on the move, such as those instructing serv- 
icemen in the ways of England or the South 
Pacific. The other is to give special prepara- 
tion and training to workers in national 
agencies who are to function in southern 
communities and to southern workers who 
go North. 


“FILMS FOR PEACE” AND “CHINA 
Looks Ahead” are both important for per- 
sons interested in the development of the 
drama. Both also appear in the November 
Theatre Arts. In “Films for Peace’ Arthur 
L. Mayer remarks: “The movie, the play- 
boy of the past fifty years, has come of age 
and through it a universal language we can 
speak to the world—if we only will.” He dis- 
cusses what has been done here, in England, 
Germany, and Russia and then envisions 
the enormous possibilities which lie before 
us. The artists and artisans of the screen 
have perfected a tool which he believes our 
educators, clergy, publicists, and national 
and industrial leaders should use with the 
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greatest possible effectiveness’for the good 
of the world. 

“The war has made China drama-con- 
scious,” writes Karl Chia Chen in “China 
Looks Ahead.” He describes the drastic 
changes in the attitudes of the Chinese to- 
ward choice of plays, manner of presenta- 
tion, and professional workers. With tradi- 
tional prejudices being swept aside, the out- 
look is both encouraging and exciting. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW FOR NO- 
vember 11 contains the SRL guide to books 
for young people. In her introduction to this 
section, Mary Gould Davis, children’s book 
editor, points out that, although there are 
fewer books, their individual rating is high 
and that new writers and artists have 
emerged. She then gives expression to a fact 
which cannot be too often reiterated, that 
our choice of a book for a child may mean 
much more than just “something to read.”’ 
“Tt may mean new thoughts, new visions, 
new understanding. The end of this war will 
bring a new era and its story will be written 
by the children of today. Their equipment, 
their spirit, must be as invulnerable as we 
can make it.” 





HARPER AND BROTHERS HAS AN- 
nounced that a Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust has been established in memory of the 
late Eugene F. Saxton who for many years, 
as chief literary editor and adviser of pub- 
lishing houses and friend of authors, gave 
his time, labor, and substance to assist and 
encourage writers of distinction, often when 
they were still unrecognized and lacked 
financial! resources. The fellowships will be 
granted only to creative writers who need 
financial assistance not otherwise available 
to undertake or complete work definitely 
projected. They are designed to encourage 
distinguished writing in the fields of fiction, 
poetry, biography, history, and the essay, 
as well as outstanding work of reporting, 
needed popularizations of knowledge, and 
original interpretations of cultural trends. 
The fellowships will not have a fixed value, 
but as a general rule no award of more than 
$2,500 will be made to any one applicant in 
any one year. All money paid under a fellow- 
ship will be an outright grant, and no part 
of it will be returnable. Application forms 
may be had by writing to the Eugene F. 
Saxton Memorial Trust, 49 East Thirty- 
third Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

















BEST-LIKED LITERATURE 


The distinguished editors of the ‘“Best- 
liked Literature” series' are thoroughly 
familiar with the type of reading boys and 
girls in their early teens enjoy. The se- 
lections have been chosen with rare dis- 
crimination. Permeating both volumes are a 
freshness and a vigor seldom found in a 
miscellaneous collection of reading materi- 
als. There is a felicitious combination of the 
old and the new with emphasis upon the 
latter. This is as it should be, since litera- 
ture written primarily for youth is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Recognition is 
given to children’s preference for prose. The 
poems which are included have a definite ap- 
peal and include few of those ordinarily 
found in anthologies. Fact and fancy are de- 
lightfully intermingled throughout the vol- 
umes. 


Each book is composed of a series of units. 


based upon “strands” of literature selected 
from those recommended in An Experience 
Curriculum in English. The reader’s ap- 
petite is whetted in Book One, Unit I, by 
tales of “Adventures on the High Seas.” 
The writers of these adventures range from 
the beloved Robert Louis Stevenson to the 
popular John J. Floherty. Other units, deal- 
ing with love of country, friendship, travel, 
nature, work, and character, afford breadth 
of view and give depth to social conscious- 
ness. Unit III, “Answers to a Thousand 
Whys—Myths and Legends,” should be es- 
pecially fascinating to seventh-grade young- 
sters whose round eyes are still filled with 
wonder. The radio adaptation of the legend- 
ary Rip Van Winkle serves to keep alive 
traditional literature, while Padraic Col- 
um’s delightful folk tale, “How Kana 


* Best-liked Literature, Books One and Two. Edited 
by ANGELA M. Broentnc, A. LAuRA McGREGoR, 
LEONARD V. Koos, and Grayson N. KEFAUVER. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. 
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Brought Back the Sun and Moon and Stars 
after They Had Been Taken Away” is a 
happy introduction to the best type of mod- 
ern mythical literature. The volume closes 
with a section on humor which should teach 
the most solemn youth how to find fun in 
literature. 

Much the same trend on a slightly ma- 
turer level is noted in Book Two. A unit on 
dogs and another on “People Worth Know- 
ing” add a new element of interest to this 
volume. The last unit, “Sky High,” with 
its thrilling stories and discussions on avia- 
tion should appeal especially to the air- 
minded boy. Jack London, Walt Whitman, 
Paul Du Chaillu, and Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin are illustrative of the variety of au- 
thors whose works are incorporated in this 
volume. 

One of the outstanding features of these 
books is the scientifically planned program 
of reading skills. Each selection is preceded 
and closed with thought-provoking ques- 
tions which are aids to comprehension and 
interpretation. At the end of each unit is a 
“Workshop” which provides stimulating, 
directed activities for creative reading. 
“Nominating Candidates for a Hall of 
Fame” and “Impersonating Famous Per- 
sons” are representative of the type of ac- 
tivity suggested. Clever devices are used to 
relate reading to the experience of the read- 
er. Specific instruction is given in oral as 
well as in silent reading. The drills in vo- 
cabulary building are varied and provoca- 
tive. The editors have obviously taken cog- 
nizance of the renewed interest in semantics 
as well as in the concept of communication 
as related to literature. 

Although entirely in black and white, the 
illustrations are effective and are valuable 
aids to interpretation. Some are copies of 
originals used in the books from which the 
reading material was selected. 
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It is to be regretted that the format is so 
inferior to the context. Only a portion of this 
fault may be laid to war restrictions. The 
selections are run into one another with dis- 
concerting abruptness. Frequently the di- 
vision between the body of a story or an 
essay and the questions which follow is in- 
discernible. Captions and general makeup 
are unattractive. The entire arrangement 
could well be confusing to an inexperienced 
reader. 

In spite of these deficiencies, the content 
is worthy of the consideration of those who 
are looking for commendable, lively litera- 
ture for supplementary reading at the junior 
high school level. Even the best anthology 
cannot take the place of single texts or 
books. This one shpuld, however, lure pupils 
to read further from the list of correlated 
books placed at the end of each unit. In the 
meantime a restive lad in his teens might 
easily lose himself in the pages of these vol- 
umes for as long a time as might be desired. 


MrriAM B. BootH 


ADMINISTRATION ANNEX—SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATION TOMORROW 


Eye-specialists will tell you that after 
you have been doing close work for a while 
it is a good thing to stop and look around at 
the horizon, as a means of refreshing and 
strengthening the eyes. 

Horizon-gazing is the special function 
performed for English teachers in two re- 
cent books.' Both books make the teacher 
look up from his English work; he glances 
around at the school, and he gazes at the 
future, he considers his young people in 


‘Stanford University School of Education 
Faculty, Education in Wartime and After. D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1943. Pp. 465. 

Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby, and 
Christian O. Arndt, New Schools for a New Culture: 
Experimental Applications for Tomorrow. Harper & 
Bros., 1943. Pp. 229. $2.50. 


their homes and as a part of American dem- 
ocratic society. 

The Stanford University survey is the 
more comprehensive. It is intended to tell 
teachers what they can do to help win the 
war and how they can prepare for the per- 
haps even more dangerous period of peace. 
It provides recommendations for education 
in general and also discusses the separate 
subject fields in wartime. All phases are 
considered—morale, vocational guidance, 
school finance, Latin-American relations, 
world peace, American unity. 

In the section that deals with English a 
pleasing emphasis is laid on the role that the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
has played in analyzing the potential ac- 
tivities of the English teacher in wartime 
and in providing materials that will enable 
English teaching to function more efficiently 
in this critical era. Following Korzybski, the 
authors of this section lay stress on honesty 
and health in the use of language. They are 
enthusiasts in their desire for international- 
ism, and idealistically cry, ‘““Not America 
first, but the people of China, India, Russia, 
and of all nations. The people first!”” Advice 
is given to “discard every useless trapping.” 

The other volume has a narrower range. 
It describes how a “school within a school” 
was conducted within the walls of the 
Evanston Township High School, with the 
purpose of developing ‘“‘new and improved 
educational procedures and methods toward 
democratic life.” A core program and ex- 
perimental work in general language be- 
came the nucleus for research and develop- 
ment. Administrative difficulties after a 
while altered the original program; and it is 
stated that ‘‘at the present time the New 
School curriculum is restricted to core stud- 
ies, general language, general science, plane 
geometry, one class in Spanish, and one in 
French.” Good citizenship is given as the 
chief aim of the school. 

As everyone knows, English teachers are 
often a little jittery when confronted with 
schools of this type, and it is helpful, in the 
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present example, that the authors of this 
book have provided a special report, ““My 
Reactions to Teaching in the New School,” 
by an English teacher familiar to members 
of the N.C.T.E.—Walter Loban, now a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 

Loban says that he came to the New 
School from Minnesota with “many reser- 
vations as to its merits.’”” He was convinced, 
when he left for service in the war, that 
“the method of the New School is superior 
to the more traditional methods of educa- 
tion, and that this holds true for all types of 
students.”’ He found greater sincerity in the 
classroom, more vitality in general, better 
human relationships, a substitution with 
the student of internal for external pressures. 
On the other hand, he found some disor- 
ganization and waste of time, and in par- 
ticular he writes: ‘‘English skills in the New 
School need to be organized better than 
they are at present without becoming 
corpses embalmed in advance by the teach- 
er.” He notes that, because grades have 
been abolished, students themselves ask 
for tests. Strangely, he found that ‘‘the 
greatest advance which the New School 
should make next is in the field of visual 
education.” 


One senses somewhat uneasily in both 
these books at least a partial failure to un- 
derstand that skills are the basis of our 
highly technological civilization and that 
imparting knowledge is still the prime func- 
tion of any teacher. No amount of ‘“‘demo- 
cratic discussion” can alter the fact that in 
the end it is the skilled person who must 
make decisions and conduct operations, 
and it is a disservice to our young people if 
we let them get the notion that the opinion 
of an uninformed person has any value. We 
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ought, instead, to tell them that a sound 
opinion is based on knowledge, that com- 
petent teachers are persons endowed with 
much knowledge in their own fields, and 
that for the most part a classroom is a place 
where young people listen with respect and 
attention to such persons. More than a little 
dubious, in my judgment, is the pronounce- 
ment on this subject that one finds in Edu- 
cation in Wartime and After: 


Democratic schools call for proper respect 
for authority, but the emphasis is upon the 
word proper rather than upon the word respect — 
and proper in a democracy means that those 
qualified, that is, expert, will be recognized only 
after they have come under the critical scrutiny 
of those who are asked to obey. 


One wonders where our young people 
obtain the criteria that enable them to be 
“critical.” 

No doubt all the well-informed authors 
of both volumes will also acknowledge that 
interwoven with democracy is its heritage of 
ideas, great books, lofty personalities. Yet 
those who devise novel educational proce- 
dures often seem a little impatient with the 
old and are perhaps in danger of falling into 
the fault of the Athenians mentioned by 
Paul, who always sought for something new. 
In the Stanford volume the great works of 
literature are seen as playing a part in the 
world to come, and it is well said that “‘see- 
ing the relationship of the classics to our 
own situation and problems is central to 
their meaning.” 

Max J. HERZBERG 


WeeEQuanHIC HicH SCHOOL 


NEWARK, N.J 
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In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Tragic Ground. By ERSKINE CALDWELL. Duell, 

Sloan. $2 50. 

Pity—anger with the blindness of a social order 
which permits (or causes) the existence of such a 
family—is the atmosphere of this story of a southern 
family of poor whites. The Douthit family and many 
like them were uprooted by promises of fabulous 
wages in a war-boom town. The boom was short 
lived, and the stranded families were left unable to 
move back to former homes. The effect upon the 
children—the girls of eleven and thirteen—and upon 
the mothers who craved silk underwear and perma- 
nents, the disintegration of family and morals of the 
young, and the total lack of understanding in social 
workers arouse fury in Caldwell’s mind and heart. 


The World We Live In. By Louis BROMFIELD. 

Harper. $2.50. 

A group of admirable stories of varied back- 
ground and vivid character analysis. Of greatest im- 
portance to readers who have not had Bromfield’s 
European experiences are his stories of ‘‘internation- 
al white trash” in Monte Carlo or similar resorts, 
whose futile lives were symbolic of a growing social 
state of naziism under other names. 


The Building of Jalna. By Mazo DE LA ROCHE. 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Readers of the Jalna novels will enjoy this throw- 
back to the 1850’s, when Philip and Adeline as a 
youthful pair came to Canada to build the home 
which was to become famous as Jalna and to found 
a family (the Whiteoaks) which was to figure in 
several popular novels. 


Stories of Writers and Artists. By HENRY JAMES. 
Edited, with an introduction, by F. O. Mar- 
THIESSEN. New Directions. $3.50. 


Eleven long tales, each prefaced by an essay dis- 
cussing the literary and social values and the au- 
thor’s success in developing the personality of his 
characters. 


The Roots of the Tree. By HELEN Topp. Houghton. 
$2.50. 

The author of A Man Named Grant lived for 
some years in New York and attended classes at the 
New School for Social Research, where in the “Uni- 
versity in Exile’ she made many friends among 
scholar refugees. ““A man cannot be exiled from 
himself” is the key to the story which she has 
written about one German refugee now a faculty 
member of a midwestern university. 





Sunrise of the Menominees. By PHEBE JEWELL 

NicHoLs. Humphries. $2.75. 

An Indian love story into which the author has 
woven the past and present history of this Indian 
tribe in Wisconsin. Lew Sarett says: ‘This book 
should be read by all Americans interested in the 
complex sociological problem created by the white 
man and his attempt to administer Indian affairs.’’ 
A long book, of high quality, rich in historical lore. 


Try and Stop Me. Compiled and edited by BENNETT 
Cerr. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
Witty and humorous comments, selected from 
Mr. Cerf’s writings for magazines. Illustrations by 
Carl Rose. 


Pause To Wonder. Edited by MArjorrIe FISCHER 
and RALFE Humpuries. Messner. $3.00. 

A very fine collection of strange, witty, and mys- 
terious stories and selections. Maughan, Virginia 
Wolfe, Bemelmans, Steinbeck, Thurber, and D. H. 
Lawrence are among those represented. 


The Great Lakes. By Hartan Hatcuer. Oxford 

University Press. $3.50. 

An excellent account of the development of a 
great region, from the Thousand Islands to the 
Apostle Islands of Lake Superior. A magnificent 
scene, beginning with a panorama from the air and 
ending with a journey around the shores of the lakes. 
From the time when Indians in canoes met the fur- 
traders to the present when the region is dotted 
with towns and cities, Mr. Hatcher has told the 
whole vital story of development with warmth and 
a fine sense of values. 


A Great Time To Be Alive. By HARRY EMERSON 

Fospick. Harper. $2.00. 

By the author of On Being a Real Person. The 
first sentence is: ‘“This certainly is a ghastly time to 
be alive.” Later he says, “This is also a great time 
to be alive.” His point is that these present days 
and days to come require of us adeguacy—personal 
adequacy. If we have adequacy in sufficiency, it is a 
great time to be alive. ‘In an age on ages telling/To 
be living is sublime.” A collection of twenty-five 
sermons representative of the strength and weak- 
nesses of people as Fosdick sees their struggles. 


The Way of Life: According to Laotsu. By WITTER 

BynNnER. Day. $1.00. 

Lin Yutang writes: “If there is one book in Ori- 
ental literature which one should read above al] 
others, it is Laotzue’s Book of Tao. If there is one 
book that can claim to interpret for us the spirit of 
the Orient, or that is necessary to the understanding 
of China’s behavior, it is the Book of Tao. If I were 
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asked what antidote could be found in Oriental 
literature and philosophy to cure this contentious 
modern world of its inveterate belief in force and 
struggle for power, I would name this book of ‘five 
thousand words’ written some 24 hundred years 
ago.” 


Middle East Diary. By Nort Cowarp. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

In diary form, an account of Coward’s excursion 
through the Middle East as an entertainer to the 
fighting men. He had an excellent opportunity to 
talk with men of fame and power, soldiers immediate- 
ly behind the lines, and the wounded and the sailors 
in harbor. “I had seen much homesickness and lone- 
liness but no bitterness; much suffering but no 
despair, and, shining through it all, the same un- 
conquerable spirit... . . / As long as such courage as 
theirs can emerge out of chaos . . . . whatever strains 
and stresses the future may hold for us, we shall 
still have a chance.” 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1943-44. By GEORGE 

Jean NATHAN. Knopf. $3.00. 

A completely rounded survey of the New York 
theater and its productions in the season of 1943-44. 
.... Covers every play of the period produced pro- 
fessionally and also those offered by various experi- 
mental groups. Mr. Nathan adds his own criticism, 
appraising each production and giving its relation to 
the theatrical history as a whole—its place in the 
stream of production. Not an anthology. 


Dear Baby. By W1LLtAM SAROYAN. Harcourt. $2.00. 


A collection of very short stories, of snatches, 
sketches, ranging through laughter, tears, anger. 
Saroyan, in theme, structure, and expression. 


Prize Stories of 1944. Edited by HerscHet Brick- 

ELL. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This twenty-sixth volume of the series gives, in 
the Introduction, reasons for the choice of the judges 
—a distinguished group: J. P. Marquand, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, and J. Donald Adams. Of the prize 
story, ‘Walking Wounded,” by Irwin Shaw, Mr. 
Marquand says, “It comes close to being an example 
of what the new form ought to be.” The Introduc- 
tion and the “Short-Story Scene” add much to the 
value of the collection. 


Four Plays: Music at Night, The Long Mirror, They 
Came to a City, and Desert Highway. By J. B. 
PRIESTLEY. $2.50. Harper. 

Desert Highway is a play about soldiers for 
soldiers, now being acted by British, American, and 
Canadian men. In his Preface, Priestley says that he 
believes that after the war the theater may come 
into its own—there are already signs that it is play- 
ing a great part in the life of the people. Humor, 
satire, and a thoughtful awareness of the confusion 
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in the hearts of men give a real worth to everything 
Priestley writes. 


China Takes Her Place. By Cart Crow. Harper. 
$2.75. 

The author of Four Hundred Million Customers 
tells the story of the great revolutionary change 
which has taken place in China during the last 
thirty years and makes predictions concerning that 
nation’s future. A clarifying study of the social up- 
heaval in China at this time. 


Philadel phia Lawyer: An Autobiography. By GEORGE 

WHARTON PEppPeER. Lippincott. $3.75. 

Time: Civil War to present. Notable cases, legal 
history, anecdotes, written in a chatty, breezy man- 
ner by a man whose own life as a public servant has 
been that of an upright citizen first and a lawyer 
second. Illustrated. 


Westward the Women. By Nancy WIitson Ross. 

Knopf. $2.75. 

A story of the women of all sorts and conditions 
of life who made homes of the covered wagons on the 
trail and the hastily erected cabins at journey’s 
end—if they lived to reach the end. The squaw, the 
missionary, the feminist, the characters who stood 
out as leaders and heroines are not forgotten. 


Bridge to Brooklyn. By ALBERT E. IDELL. Holt. 
$2.75. 

A sequel to Centennial Summer, which was light 
and cheerful reading. The family now lives in 
Brooklyn, and their lives are as colorful and enter- 
taining as ever. Little plot but lots of human interest. 


Account Rendered. By VERA Brittarn. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

Francis Halkin, a British soldier injured in 
World War I, became subject to attacks of amnesia 
which ruined his career. World War II came and 
with it tragic consequences. Emotional appeal. 


Deep Delta Country. By Harnett T. Kane. Duell, 

Sloan. $3.00. 

The Mississippi Delta country interest grows. 
This is a history of its varied peoples: French, 
Spanish, Balkan, Italian, Philippine, Chinese, and 
Yankee. An “American Folkways Book.” 


Lusty Wind for Carolina. By INGLIS FLETCHER. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 
By the author of Raleigh’s Eden. Long, historical 
background, pirates, and plenty of romance to 
make it popular. 


They Dream of Home. By NivEN Buscu. Appleton- 
Century. $2.75. 
Problems of rehabilitation. Five ordinary boys 
trying, under bitter circumstances, to adjust them- 
selves to the world to which they return. Significant. 
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Young ’Un. By Hersert Best. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Co-selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club for 
November. A fourteen-year-old girl and her brother, 
a year older, upstate New York, in the 1800's, 
deserted by their father, struggle to keep the home- 
fire burning. Escape reading; good. 






Anything Can Happen. By Grorce and HELEN 
PAPASHVILY. Harper. $2.50. 
The story of a Russian who became an American. 
Looking backward, he writes a hilarious story of his 
adjustment to American life. 


Chedworth. By R. C. SHerrirr. Macmillan. $2.75. 

A story of another beautiful English estate and 
of The Family, with adoring villagers, hedges, 
gardens, and all the delightful scenery of the English 
countryside. But the young master has returned 
from the war blinded; the estate is burdened by 
taxation. Perhaps what we in America call “living 
beyond their means” has helped, but the author of 
Journey’s End does not seem to see that side of it. 
What shall the young lord do? A rather charming 
story of the home front. Provocative and easy read- 


ing. 


A Selection from the Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Selected, with an introduction, by W. H. 
AuDEN. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Not long ago, Tennyson certainly was among 
the most familiar of English poets known to Ameri- 
can readers of poetry. More recently, his Zdylls of 
the King and In Memoriam, upon which a genera- 
tion ago every school child was raised, have appeared 
less and less frequently in poetry books for students. 
We now have a reading public pretty generally un- 
familiar with Tennyson. This new volume embraces 
a wide range of Tennyson’s best work and should be 
a good introduction to the past poet laureate. The 
contents are divided into five parts: “Poems and 
Ballads,” “Maud,” “Idylls on Classical Themes,” 
“In Memoriam,” and “Songs and Occasional 
Pieces.”” An acute and provocative introduction, 
which is both biographical and analytical, by Mr. 
Auden, who perhaps among contemporary English 
poets has had the greatest impact on the develop- 
ment of modern poetry, is one of the best things in 
the book. 


The Iliad of Homer: A Line for Line Translation in 
Dactylic Hexameters. By WiILLIAM BENJAMIN 
SmitTH and WALTER MILLER. Macmillan. $3.75. 
The first attempt to reproduce in English, in the 

meter of the original, Homer’s great epic. Illustrated 

by the thirty-nine famous classical engravings of 
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John Flaxman. Despite the seeming pretentiousness 
of such a task, the result is not pompous but most 
satisfying in preserving the spirit of Homeric sim- 
plicity. The joint labor of love by two classical 
scholars who were lifelong friends makes the epic 
accessible and exciting as poetry to a generation un- 
tutored in the classics. An introduction and an in- 
dex to gods, goddesses, and heroes, help too. 


V-Letter and Other Poems. By Karv SHAptRO. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

Shapiro’s first book, Person, Place, and Thing 
(1942), led to his receiving a Guggenheim fellowship 
and a special award from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. For more than two years now he 
has been on active duty in the Southwest Pacific, 
where all the poems in this volume, except one, were 
written. Nevertheless, in his Introduction he writes: 
“T have tried to be on guard against becoming a 
‘war poet.’. . . . In the totality of striving and suffer- 
ing we come to see the great configuration abstract- 
ly, with oneself at the center reduced in size but not 
in meaning, like a V-letter.’’ Many of the best poems 
in the volume, however, reflect his wartime experi- 
ences and thought and show him an aarticulate 
spokesman for his brothers-in-arms. 


Louder than the Drum. By GERARD PREVIN MEYER. 
New York: League To Support Poetry. $1.60. 
The winning manuscript in the 1943 contest of 

the League To Support Poetry, chosen for “its con- 

centrated passion and power, its variety and scope, 
and its originality.” 


Moderate Fable and Other Poems. By MARGUERITE 

Younc. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

A second book by the author of Prismatic 
Ground. A collection of poems written since 1937 
and appearing previously in the Kenyon Review, 
Accent, Poetry, Common Sense, etc. Perceptive, 
varied, and several of them quite distinguished. 


Five Young American Poets: Third Series, 1944. 

Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. 

In this collection New Directions presents the 
work of five promising young American poets—four 
North and one South American. They are Eve 
Merriam, Jean Garrigue, Tennessee Williams, John 
Frederick Nims, and Alejandro Carrion. Carrion’s 
poems are presented both in the original Spanish 
and in translations by Dudley Fitts and Francis St. 
John. Each poet is represented by about forty 
pages of verse and an essay on his personal theory of 
poetry. Important reading for those who wish to 
keep up with the poetry of these times. 













































































